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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


f{ With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


{ With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 


{ With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


@ With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
robably the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library supplies— 


{ With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
— for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
nows. 


1 We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


A Summons to Canadians Everywhere 


STAND TO 
YOUR WORK 


By W. Eric Harris, B.A. 





This book gives you a broad, graphic, 
constantly enlarging picture of Canada’s 
past, present and possible future that will 
enable you to understand the other Cana- 
dian. It breathes the spirit of the great 
Canadian pioneers, and urges the application 
of that spirit to our present problems. It 
is a call to Canadians, and especially to 
young Canadians, to take the problems of 
the country for their own, and to strive con- 
sciously and continually for the promotion 
of the national unity. - - $2.00 





The Musson Book Company Ltd. 
263-5-7 Adelaide Street W. Toronto Canada 
Publishers in Canada for Hodder & Stoughton Lid. 
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The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought 


BI-MONTHLY magazine for the expression of Canadian 

thought on social, political, educational, and moral questions 

from the religious viewpoint. It is the only non-sectarian and 
undenominational publication of its kind in Canada. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 
presentation of vital themes. 


Now in its fourth year of publication. 


Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen's 
Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 
year. Sample copies on application. 
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PHYLLUS 


LTHOUGH we do not believe in the principle 
A which is religiously followed by most of the 


‘popular’ magazines of ‘giving the public what 
it wants’, and which in practice means ‘writing down’ 
to the lowest intelligence, we are naturally not indif- 
ferent to the opinions of our readers. It is with some 
regret that we receive a letter such as the following 
from one of our old subscribers :— 

Kindly discontinue sending the Canadian Forum to my 


address. I do not wish to subscribe to any magazine 
which publishes stories of the character of that in the 
October number of your journal. 

We do not believe that anyone who has followed 
the fortunes of the CANADIAN Forum for any length 
of time is likely to accuse us of publishing anything 
that is needlessly offensive in order to make an appeal 
to those who delight in salacious literature. Further- 
more, we are are convinced that Miss Burton had no 
such idea in mind when she was writing the story 
Phyllus. We accepted the story because in the 
opinion of those members of our committee who have 
had some little literary experience it is a work of con- 
siderable merit. As a serious sociological study it is a 
distinct contribution to that field, and as a piece of 
literary craftsmanship we believe that it ranks with 
the best Canadian fiction. Phyllus is a genuine frag- 
ment of life and it is characteristic of a sufficiently 
large slice of actual existence to be of social import- 


ance. From the psychological standpoint it is interest- 
ing that of all the races in the world it is mainly among 
the British people that this belief in the suppression of 
all discussion of sex problems is strongly held. It is 
a taboo that has less force to-day than during the 
Victorian era, but even at the present time there are 
numbers of people who feel very strongly on the sub- 
ject and who are moved to moral indignation when- 
ever this convention is violated. We believe that this 
1s a question of very real importance and we should 
be pleased to see our correspondence columns used by 
our readers for a discussion of this matter. Is it really 
in the interests of morality that this inhibition should 
be continued? And if we agree that ignorance and 
innocence are not synonymous, is not fiction a valid 
medium for the purpose of enlightenment? 


OUR POLICY 


VER since the CANADIAN Forum was first pub- 
E lished it has been a guiding principle of our 

editorial committee that every shade of public 
opinion should find opportunity for an expression of 
opinion in our columns. This would almost seem to 
be implicit in the title of our journal, but it seems to 
be necessary from time to time to emphasize this fun- 
damental feature of our publication. Therefore, it 
should be fairly obvious that not every article which 
is printed by us can meet with the approval of all our 
readers. If we attempted to publish only material 
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which was calculated to please everyone we should 
have, as a result, a journal which was inordinately 
vacuous and futile, and it would cease to be a forum 
in any sense of the term. In dealing with political 
and economic questions we attempt to be non-partizan, 
and in selecting material for publication to hold the 
balance between the innovators and the ‘stand-patters’. 
The composition of our committee is such that it would 
not be practicable for us to support any political party 
or dogma, even if we wished to do so, as our members 
are fairly evenly divided into Conservatives and Radi- 
cals, and even in each of these groups there is a wide 
divergence of opinion on political and social questions. 


ADVENTURE IN ART 
Tesi who believe that Canada’s spiritual 


destiny must express itself through the visual 

arts can find much in October, 1927, to confirm 
them ia their faith. The interest in art, the study of 
it and the making of it, persists quietly through all our 
noisy preoccupation with athletics, politics, and 
religious fanaticism. To begin with, we have been 
reminded of the sheer adventure of our native art in 
the expedition which took A. Y. Jackson, one of our 
most dexterous and experienced artists, and our most 
famous scientific discoverer, F. G. Banting, himself a 
gifted amateur with brush and palette, into the Arctic 
circle. It is not many years ago that the Canadian 
artist who sketched in Opeongo, Canoe Lake, or pos- 
sibly even Muskoka, was considered a bit of a dare- 
devil, and a dangerous technician to boot. But now 
we find the movement establishing its outposts on the 
North Shore, in the Rockies, and, to crown all, at 
remote points as far to the north of us as the Rockies 
are west. At a time when there seems to be no life 
left in landscape painting anywhere else in the world, 
when painters almost everywhere are: making studies 
of rotten apples and antimacassars and blue horses 
and inventing theories of art to justify their having 
landed themselves in such a cul-de-sac, it is refreshing, 
nay it is wildly exhilirating, to reflect upon this Cana- 
dian opportunity, this almost fabulous wealth of unex- 
amined or half-examined landscape calling bird-like 
to the artist to come to it and make it his own. And 
for those others who feel not less truly that art is not 
at the mercy of geography, that a man might sit at the 
mouth of his cave and never leave it and paint pictures 
to equal any that the North Pole or the South Pole 
might inspire, there is that fine exhibition of portraits 
at the gallery to show what artistic possibilities there 
are in the mere contemplation of one man by another. 
Here we see under one roof the artless savagery of 
Goya, the integrity of Hogarth, the supremacy of 
Augustus John. Can we hope for a Canadian portrait 
school to balance that of landscape? Setting Varley’s 
John aside, there isn’t much evidence of one in this 


collection. Yet we may remind ourselves that when 
the Canadian sun shines it shines on the human face 
not less patiently than on rock and maple and rapid. 
And what a sun it is! How can a country, which can 
so fill itself with the colour and light that we have 
seen day after day in this Canadian October, fail to 
produce artists. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


HE Professor of the History of Medicine in 
T McGill University, Sir Andrew MacPhail, 

recently dropped something in the nature of a 
bomb into the Congress of the American College of 
Surgeons, in the form of an address on American 
methods in medical education and their effects on our 
Canadian schools. Few will deny that some such 
statement from the Canadian standpoint was war- 
ranted as the grading, now defunct, of Canadian 
medical schools and the subsequent inspection of these 
schools by American officials—the penalty of non- 
compliance being that their graduates could not prac- 
tise medicine in the United States—was the source of 
much ill-feeling in different parts of Canada. The 
increased efficiency thus forcibly attained by the lower 
grade Canadian schools does not condone the impro- 
priety of the Carnegie Foundation’s action. On the 
other hand that action does not justify the main 
thesis of Sir Andrew’s address, that the scientist is the 
antithesis of the physician, and that the scientist, of the 
American type presumably, lays down the law to the 
professor of medicine and surgery in our universities. 
An approach to that condition is possibly made in 
certain group clinics in the United States but such 
methods have had a negligible influence on Canadian 
medical education. The statements of Sir Andrew 
that since 1910 ‘American methods have dominated 
medical education in Canada’, and that ‘most of them 
arrived by way of Toronto’ are untrue. Toronto has 
not followed the American method with regard to two 
premedical years as entrance requirement, and its 
graduates are free to practise in the United States. 
Indeed, British influence and tradition are too strong 
and too deeply rooted in our medical schools to be so 
lightly swept aside by American fads, as Sir Andrew, 
perhaps for effect, would lead us to imagine. Sir 
Andrew spoils his case by absurd statements. He in- 
sinuates that the Council of the American Medical 
Association seeks information about our graduates in 
order to provide a wide market for the large American 
drug firms. He tells his audience, indeed, that he is 
perhaps the only member present who knows whether . 
the earth goes round the sun or the sun round the 
earth. But to the critical reader such remarks more 
than counterbalance the authority which his position 
and unquestionable ability on controversial subjects 
give to his address. 
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SOME WESTERN IMPRESSIONS 
By A. E. OTTEWELL 


ment that Canada’s chief and most difficult 

problem is sectionalism. In every phase of 
our national life this problem in one or other of its 
forms emerges. To such an extent is this true that 
it is not uncommonly stated there are at least four 
Canadas, if not five. Several reasons account for 
this. First, and one of the principal causes, is the 
diversity of sources of our population, and, second, 
our history and geography. In all our endeavours to 
build up a united Canada we must necessarily fight 
geography. Indeed to some extent geography is 
making us. 

As viewed by a westerner at least, the different 
sections of Canada can be characterized with reason- 
able accuracy somewhat as follows: 

The maritimes at present seem disillusioned and 
disgruntled, Quebec: intensely parochial, Ontario self- 
satisfied, self-centred, and regarding herself as the 
divinely constituted guardian of all things British. 
The prairie provinces may be characterized by a rest- 
iveness and a spirit of adventure, while British Col- 
umbia due to her ultramontane position is left in a 
large measure to go her own way. In looking back 
over our brief history, certain pivotal points seem to 
emerge, from a consideration of which we can under- 
stand the characteristics mentioned. The maritimes 


i HERE will be general agreement with the state- 


being the oldest British community in the Dominion 
and being reinforced so strongly by the United 
Empire Loyalist migration might very well feel that 
they were in a position to make a very special con- 


tribution to the life of Canada. He would be a short- 
sighted Canadian who did not cheerfully recognize 
the extent and value of the contribution of the mart- 
lime provinces to the political traditions and life 
of the Dominion as a whole. 

Quebec, overwhelmingly French and with the most 
homogeneous population of any section of Canada, 
with the longest purely Canadian tradition on the 
part of the majority of its people and with a solidarity 
of race, language, and religion, must very naturally be 
expected to settle down to a well-grooved complac- 
ency. Ontario, again, with its United Empire Loyal- 
ist foundation and large additions of British immi- 
grants during the first half of the 19th Century, will 
naturally be expected to follow the line it has taken. 
When we come west towards the Rockies the situa- 
tion is very different. Western Canada, or more 
particularly the three prairie provinces, are the child- 
ren of confederation and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Previous to Confederation and the building of 
our first transcontinental, Canada possessed an access- 
ible home of her own for surplus population. Con- 


sequently adventurous spirits from Eastern Canada 
found their way to the middle western and western 
states to the mutual benefit of themselves and their 
new country. But with the building of the C.P.R. 
Canada was given an outlet of her own, and her 
ambitious sons and daughters began to make their 
way to Western Canada. To these were added, 
between 1900 and 1914, a large number of pushing 
pioneers from the western United States and a very 
large number of people from the British Isles and 
continental Europe. If there was one quality which 
characterized all the foundation stock in Western 
Canada it was restless initiative. It is not surprising 
therefore that it is in Western Canada new move- 
ments of recent years have developed. As a keen 
observer from Britain said in looking over a western 
institution during a recent visit: “This is the yeastiest 
place I have ever encountered’. The inherent quality 
of yeast is stir and movement. 

The people of Eastern Canada should realize that 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes a 
great social experiment is being carried on. True 
it is on a smaller scale than that of the United States 
but to us it seems large because it is our own. 
Within twenty years about two millions of people 
were poured into what had been previously an almost 
empty space, and these two millions represent at least 
fifty different races and nationalities with varying 
traditions. The task of Western Canada is to achieve 
some sort of homogeneity in this great land. With 
respect, the writer would submit that no such experi- 
ment has ever been tried before. There is little use 
talking of assimilating such a group of elements. The 
problem is rather to unify them by seeking to give 
each racial group an opportunity to make its best 
contribution to the whole. The writer is not one of 
those who believe that all things British are neces- 
sarily the best of their kind and that nothing good 
comes from any other source than the British. It 
may be claimed that in some respects the Anglo- 
Saxon experiment in government particularly has 
progressed further in the direction of democracy than 
any other, and we may fairly insist that we are not 
willing to prejudice progress in the interests of doubt- 
ful experiments. Nevertheless our ideas of govern- 
ment should be sensitive to influences from some of 
our immigrant groups which may be destined to 
modify development. With the possible exception of 
one or two, there are no racial groups of so-called new 
Canadians in Western Canada who have not contri- 
butions to make to what will ultimately be Canadian 
national life and spirit. The problem is how bes 
to give them their opportunity. It will certainly not 
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be done by imposing in toto all our ideas upon them 
even if that could be done. Neither will it be accom- 
plished by permitting them, through political pressure, 
to demand unreasonable concessions to their racia} 
and other ambitions. Already examples of weakness 
could be pointed out in Canadian history. While it 
may well be admitted that Canada is essentially a 
dual-language nation, it need not be conceded on that 
account that she is to be a polyglot nation, and offici- 
ally we must stand firm in the matter of language 
concessions at least. Racial groups with fine cultures 
and traditions may very properly be encouraged to 
maintain their own language for use within their own 
groups, but officially and for instructional purposes 
English or at most English and French should be 
insisted upon. 

Politically the heart of the problem lies in the fact 
that we are giving to thousands of new Canadians, 
with a very inadequate training here, a full franchise 
and share in our government when they have no ex- 
perience in like responsibility in the countries of their 
origin. When we reflect that it has taken the Anglo- 
Saxon about one thousand years to reach his even yet 
by no means articulate political development, it does 
seem adventurous to admit to the full privilege of 
citizenship large numbers (in some considerable areas 
from 25 to 50 per cent.) of novices in self-government. 

The situation in the prairie provinces is aggra- 
vated by the policy of colony settlement, making the 
establishment and maintenance of schools on an effi- 
cient basis difficult. If there is any one institution on 
which the security of the future rests it is an efficient 
public school, and at whatever cost this institution 
must be supported. This is not to say that a real 
effort has not been made. It has been and is being 
made, but in the face of a very serious difficulty. © 

As some Western Canadians at least view the 
situation, the most pressing problem in British Col- 
umbia is to deal satisfactorily with a large Oriental 
population. In that province about one in five of the 
adult males is of Asiatic origin, and the numbers 
which have migrated to the prairie provinces, especi- 
ally to Alberta, are very considerable. This consti- 
tutes an economic problem, but that is much less seri- 


ous than the social problem entailed, more particu- 
larly that of intermarriage. It may be objected; 
surely white women will not marry with Asiatics. 
The answer to that is they will and do, and in all 
probability as more of our Oriental young men be- 
come educated and accustomed to Canadian condi- 
tions, the practice of intermarriage will increase. 
There are few if any observers who do not agree that 
the lot of the Eurasian is difficult even in the East, 
and it will certainly not be less difficult in Canada. 
To sum up a somewhat rambling statement, what 


- we seem to need is: 


(1) A firmly administered, careful, selective im- 
migration policy. 

(2) Much more efficient provision than we yet 
have for following up immigrants of all types to find 
out what becomes of them and how they fit in. 

(3) A vigorous educational policy freed as far as 
possible of sectionalism in the content and treatment 
of the subject matter. 

(4) A much more intelligent and broad-minded 
effort on the part of the different sections of Canada 
to understand each other’s problems and to recognize 
that each part of the country has a distinctive contri- 
bution to make. 

(5) A frank and full recognition of the valuable 
influence of the art and handicraft, literature, folk- 
lore and songs of many of our immigrant groups. 
We enthuse over the literature and life of Europe, 
while digging our ditches may be men in whose hearts 
the flower of European life may be slowly withering 
because of an unkind environment. 

We have no problem which is insoluble. One 
might go further and say unless we find a satisfactory 
solution, time will hand us one which may not be to 
our liking. We have no difficulties which we cannot 
surmount. If we fail to capitalize the cultural con- 
tribution of the Maritimes, the stability of Quebec, 
the possibility of a reconciliation of different view- 
points which Ontario possesses, together with the ex- 
perimental tendencies of the Western provinces, and 
merge these contributions into a harmonious whole, 
then we shall have missed one of the finest opportun- 
ities ever offered to a people. 


THE COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
By MARCUS ADENEY 


hardly know that it exists until we are far 
away, jostled by the uncaring crowd which 
throngs the sidewalks of an alien city. At home we 
are too conscious of small irritations properly to ap- 


a: HE home-town feeling is a curious thing. We 


preciate our advantages. The home-town, especially 
if it is a small town, is very likely to be inconveniently 
conversant with our affairs. It is a sort of Family 


Extension Institute where groups of nicé people 
know each other extremely well, where even the mem- 
bers of different groups are conscious of a second- 
cousin relationship. Social distinctions cannot, how- 
ever, be too hard-and-fast in the small town. Under 
all the conventions there usually runs a stream of 
pure humanity, its channel kept fairly clear by a com- 
munal spirit of helpfulness. After all the white 
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man’s conquest of Ontario is not yet ancient history, 
and where men have had to transform a wilderness, 
they do not immediately create social values. Even 
so, it is surprising how quickly artificial barriers are 
drawn between man and man—between the ‘haves’ 
and the ‘have-nots’. 

The Canadian home town that many of us call to 
mind rather wistfully was certainly a complex affair 
even at the beginning of the century. Since that time 
it has been using America’s soap, toothpaste, and 
motor cars in ever-increasing quantities, reading 
America’s most popular (but by no means best) 
magazines, moving undeniably with the surface cur- 
rents of the age, and playing its part in events both 
national and international, according to an accepted 
pattern. It has done everything except assert an in- 
dividual community spirit. Loyalty to a sporting 
team may be the sole difference between the senti- 
ments of one town and another. Curious, too, in 
this respect, is the likeness between towns of differing 
size and prosperity. ‘Twenty-five thousand’ sees the 
same movies, reads the same papers and magazines, 
orders its affairs in much the same way and has 
precisely the same outlook as ‘five thousand.’ I 
imagine that this did not apply twenty years ago as it 
does to-day. Farmer Hayseed has departed from 
rural Ontario. The radio threatens to bring the low- 
est grade of urban entertainment to every farmhouse. 
A man wearied by a long day’s work in the fields 
readily succumbs to the narcotic effects of the average 
broadcast programme. 

Tucked away in remote corners and as a rule but 
slightly esteemed by the honest citizen you will still 
find stray individualists, modern martyrs to a faith, 
they cannot propagate and will not betray. I wonder 
if it has always been thus: the people living as the 
times dictate, their leaders riding upon the crest of 
any popular wave, while underneath and far removed 
from current or cross-current of massed emotion— 
outside the realm of opinion—a few cranks and bores 
struggle to realize a world better fitted for human 
habitation, or a humanity better suited to the world 
that must be lived in. How surprised is the home- 
town when from the darkest shadows of local obscur- 
ity emerges a figure that shifts things about in the 
great world, whose utterances receive attention _in 
high places, who speaks with the voice of authority! 

Well suited to the nurture of exceptional men are 
some of our small towns. Cleverness and sophistica- 
tion are not here received with the same amusement 
and approval as in the cities, because people meet 
often, because a sharp wit is apt to be personal and 
topics of general conversation are limited. Unusual 
ability is unlikely to work itself off in smartness; 
because time has a way of exposing the shallows, in 
the small town as elsewhere, and humanity rather 
than cleverness is rightly esteemed. Upon the other 





hand there are quiet nights and a public library. The 
postman brings every sort of information that one 
may choose to write—and pay—for. Who knows? 
The wide world may be seen in clearer perspective 
from a distance, and the best of all universities may 
be a lodging-house in Paris, Ontario. 

I mention Paris because it happened to be the end 
of the Western road for my father who, like many 
other Englishmen of his time—and since,—looked to 
the New World for a fresh start in life. He found 
employment and some prospects of personal advance- 
ment in Penman’s woollen mills; and as a result I 
grew up with all the advantages—and disadvantages 
—naturally associated with a small Ontario town. 
During my boyhood two things rather oppressed me, 
distances in Ontario with the correlated thought of 
Canada as a whole (imagination balked at this), and 
the city of Brantford, out of sight but near enough 
to be monstrously important. Brantford was busy 
as Paris never would be busy, not even on Saturday 
night when farmers came in from all the country 
round, their buggies lining River Street, the horseg 
tied to iron hitching-posts or to convenient telegraph 
poles. Brantford, for some reason, having attained 
a fair measure of prosperity went on growing as Parig 
would have liked to grow. Every year added to the 
business of that busy, though, we always considered, 
ugly and uninteresting town. Now, when I think of 
Brantford I am aware of some mental confusion. 
For many years it loomed so vast and awesome in my 
imagination that recent impressions of a fair sized 
and busy market town seem anomalous and untrust- 
worthy. 

I doubt if a citizen of Brantford ever felt for that 
city the peculiar personal affection so often expressed 
by Parisians for their home-town. Paris is just the 
right size. It has always been very much as it is to- 
day, and no matter how proud we may be of new 
buildings and the process of modernization, we feel ity 
our hearts that the Paris we knew as children will be 
recognizably the same for our children, and it may 
be, for our grandchildren as well. 

The effects of rapid world changes upon a conserv- 
ative small town are always interesting, sometime: 
amusing. At first thought it would seem remarkable 
that new methods and manners seem to be adopted 
with new mechanism, and with almost the same ease. 
Paris is no hick-town. Its people are highly sophisti- 
sated and in most respects thoroughly urban. Who 
can detect the Parisian in a crowd of Torontonians, 
as he walks down Yonge street? Even if he could 
not as successfully evade the keen eyes of a Broad- 
way sharper—and many of us could do even that— 
there certainly is nothing innocent and countryfied in 
our appearance or deportment. Perhaps it would bg 
better if there were. The reason for this urbaniza- 
tion may, of course, be summed up in one word-- 
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transportation. Distance means very little now that 
the highway joins towns and cities together like so 
many beads upon a thread. The latest American- 
designed motor cars appear on River Street almost as 
soon as on Broadway; the North American continen: 
has become a cultural unit, whether Canada likes to 
admit it or not. 

Yet, even while making this assertion (as an Eng- 
lishman I do so with regret), I feel that there is an- 
other and still more important side to the question, 
Paris is not an American town. The British tradi- 
tion has endured. There is a character, almost a per- 
sonality about this country that is, even to-day, far 
removed from anything American. How long this 
individuality—a precious thing—will survive con- 
stant pressure from the ‘other side’ we do not know. 
Adult education with us is still almost entirely a mat- 
ter of movies and magazines—largely American. The 
teaching of history in a traditional manner and from a 
definitely British standpoint has resulted in the 
familiar school-boy hatred of history. The young 
people of to-day will not so readily absorb prejudice, 
will not carry on traditions that have already en- 
dangered the whole of civilization. If we would 
1etain our proper independence as a people possessing 
definite national character, we must assert. that 
national character creatively. We must develop the 
community spirit, at present practically moribund. 


II. 
Be- 


What do we mean by a community spirit? 
fore the Christian religion was born, before the cul- 
ture of our day existed, even in embryo (because our 
culture is a matter involving only the last thousand 
years), there lived a great people in a small land— 


They were great yet they had definite limita- 
tions. A national consciousness they did not possess, 
could not even imagine. Their world was bounded, 
if not by actual vision at least by the range of immedi- 
ate accessibility. Their movements were generally 
local, as ours are the reverse. Their thoughts seem 
to have been as comprehensive as ours are often 
restricted. They were highly civilized beings, but 
their obligation extended only to the state, which 
meant, for all practical purposes, the city. Atheng 
was a community, Sparta was a community, and be- 
tween them was not only the gulf of Aegina but a 
wide divergence of interests and ideals. In these twa 
towns contrasted aims were magnificently attained; 
here the community spirit flowered exquisitely. 
Athens, at the time of its greatest glory, contained 
about the same number of citizens as Brantford does 
to-day. There is nothing to indicate that babies were 
born in Athens with larger brain-pans than our own. 
We do know that they lacked every modern ‘advant- 
age’. Yet these people, largely isolated, but inspired 
by a thirst for beauty and wisdom, bore such fruits 


Attica. 


of human genius that men still rejoice and are up- 
lifted by contact with them. A miracle? Perhaps it 
is because the evidences are so clear that men ascribe 
no miraculous origin to Athenian culture. All in- 
contestible facts are quickly taken for granted. Men 
cannot pin their faith to the obvious. At any rate 
we choose nowadays to establish definite relations 
between secondary causes and effects rather than 
refer direcely to a First Cause. 

I think it was Byron who said of the Greeks that 
they had no knowledge of antiquity and no antiquity 
of knowledge. They were not conscious of a greaj 
past to be venerated and slavishly imitated, nor were 
they subdued by the sense of being a very small part 
of a very large concern. They had a splendid store 
of myths, it is true, but these were clearly symbolic. 
It is a very good thing to separate the myth (which 
may be significant), from the historical record (which 
may be insignificant). Also favourable to the rise of 
great men was the conception of the city-state, at war 
with other city-states upon the least provocation. 
‘It is typical’, says Keyserling, ‘of those whose. 
national unity is least perfect, that as compensations 
they produce the greatest individuals.’ Is this neces- 
sarily so? Must Canada, a modern nation with a 
characteristic national consciousness, forego the pro- 
duction of great men on that account? Not if the 
individual may keep his individuality, the community 
its creative spirit as a community within the larger 
unit that is the nation. And this is precisely what is 
so difficult. To-day it may be impossible because the 
prevalent culture is largely standardized like the 
motor car, and devitalized in the process. The in- 
dividual is potent only within the social schemq 
exactly as it stands; the town is prosperous only while 
it conforms to the standard set for every other town; 
its lavish use of commodities is possible only because 
of standardization; its workmen can be well paid only 
for standardized production; handicrafts are no more, 
and even patterns for manufacture are, like the ma- 
chines, imported. Individual creativeness seems to 
have no place. The town is no longer an expression, 
of a community spirit, is no longer significant except 
as a single wheel in a giant social machine. 

From this sort of thing there is bound to be a re- 
action. Because human beings exist as individuals 
and possess a fund of creativeness which demands ex- 
pression and will not be extinguished, some better 
form of community life will have to be found. Brant- 
ford (and I am referring of course to all large towns 
similarly situated), may flatter itself after the Ameri, 
can fashion that it has succeeded industrially, but 
until a native and proper culture springs up within, it 
will not be the home of a satisfied people. 

There may be no solution to the problem. The 
tendencies of the moment may have to work them- 
selves out through a long process of growth, maturity, 
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and decay. Standardization may become well-nigh ab- 
solute before a new life form gets into motion. But I 
do not think so. For one thing there is the Little 
Theatre Movement. At present this movement is an 
almost pathetic protest against commercialized enter- 
iainment often of the lowest possible order. It ig 
pathetic because all the odds seem, at the moment, to 
be against it. In reality there is a spirit in the Little 
Theatre that will live when even the name Vaudevilla 
is forgotten. There are also books, magazines, and 
papers published here in Canada which represent the 
individual-community idea. Every publication which 
regards its readers as thoroughly intelligent self- 
determining beings, and not children to be pacified 
with sweets, is aiding the human rather than the 
machine culture, is directly opposed to the easy oppor- 
tunism of the day. These publications, like the Little 
Theatre, seldom reach the small towns. 

Sometimes, while trespassing pleasurably on the 
great railway bridge overlooking Paris, I have tried to 
imagine that town, with about five miles of surround- 
ing country, suddenly cut off from the rest of the 
world. What astonishing incidents would take place 
during the painful process of adaptation! But what 
Utopian possibilities are implicit in the idea! The 
Capitol theatre would no longer receive pictures reg- 
ularly from Hollywood; the townsfolk would have 
to provide their own entertainment. ‘Local Talent’ 


as we know it to-day would scarcely be tolerated 


as a steady diet. 
imagine, learn to act well. 


Those who could act would, I 
Plays from the outer 
world would in time cease to satisfy, being in many 
ways old-fashioned and irrelevant. Who knows how 
to write a play—now let him write, and great be his 
tame! Could it be done? I know personally, in the 
town of Paris, people who, spurred by necessity and 
promised reward, would write, produce and act ex- 
cellent plays excellently. What part would the local 
paper then play in municipal affairs? What impor- 
tance would then be attached to a meeting of the 
town council—with special laws to be formulated and 
passed, starvation to be prevented in the winter, with 
the mayor in the position of a Prime Minister? What 
worth would men attach to public opinion if escape 
from the locality were impossible, what striving to 
merit approval! And if a new book were published, as 
it surely would be by the local press, how eagerly it 
would be read, its writer acclaimed! Would Musical 
Clubs and Literary Societies then be willing merely 
to reflect hazily the artistry of foreigners of another 
age? Would a German, French, or Italian musical 
tradition then hold sway where it can have no force 
because it is not even understood? There would be 
a music of the people and it would be worth more 
than any imported works no matter how great they 
may have been in their own time and place. 

All this of course would not happen in a day. 


There would be confusion, despair, tragedy, perhaps 
even a return to barbarism, no one could foretell 
the darker possibilities. But having survived the 
worst period is it not possible that Paris, Ontario 
(mention any name you please), would develop as 
I have suggested? Is it not likely that, once more 
restored to the nation after an interval say of a 
hundred years, the town would reveal a truly creative 
spirit, handicrafts in time becoming world famous, 
local art forms original and vital? 

We do not know the whole story of Attica. Com- 
paring Athens with Brantford or Paris is like compar- 
ing chalk with cheese. But something of the differ- 
ence in creative effort is to be traced to the contrast 
between city-state and national unity. We do not 
desire a multitude of small, self-governing communi- 
ties constantly at war with their neighbours. This 
idea, in our time, is as absurd as our idea of separate 
nationalities, bound by no general law, will be at a 
later date. But we do need a greater scope for 
individual self-expression, a revival of handicrafts, a 
cultural expansion bound neither by tradition nor 
by the imposition of worthless machine-made literature 
and films. If life is to be worth living in Paris and 
Brantford, the exceptional men must not be, as they 
are to-day, buried away in holes and corners while 
outworn conventions and young cynicism compete 
for an equally sterile domination. There is only one 
thing really of worth so far as we are concerned, 
and that is the God-given creative force within a 
human being. The release of creative energy will 
come only with new popular interests. I would sug- 
gest: a community theatre presenting good modern 
plays, a community press for the support and en- 
couragement of every citizen with ideas for the public 
good, a community hall architecturally beautiful (there 
is a splendid example in a village not far from 
Toronto) for lectures, concerts, debates, meetings of 
every kind, and dancing; library facilities greatly in- 
creased, reading rooms made comfortable and home- 
like, in fact humanized in every way; a municipal 
bureau for the purchase, sale, and distribution of 
handicrafts, with an advertising department; build- 
ing supervision with an eye to some general scheme 
providing the town with a definite outward character. 

All this would cost a great deal of money. Obviously 
such things cannot be brought about in a day. More- 
over there would have to be a certain amount of per- 
sonal sacrifice for the communal good. Was ever a 
great thing wrought without sacrifice? I am not sug- 
gesting a revolution but an ideal. I am opposing 
the easy acceptance of a comfortable but highly 
dangerous process of Americanization. And let us 
not overlook this fact: the one Canadian town that 
succeeded even partially in embodying these ideals 
would very soon become internationally famous. Is 
it worth considering? ? 
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DRUMS 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


canoes at the delicate task of stowing the fur 

packs. Robert Jervis, the clerk, stood check- 
ing them off and watching from the tail of his eye 
the factor rushing about in his blue capot with his 
letters and dispatch case. Wind sang in the bare 
poplars and cast the. face of the river into fresh ripple 
patterns, and Robert felt his old, winter-ripened 
animosity toward the factor begin to crack gently 
like spring ice. 

In an hour the canoes would be gone to Grand 
Portage with the factor and nearly all the men—- 
Jean who wept when he was drunk, Claude who was 
always trying to beg tobacco, ugly Pierre with the 
hare lip, and B’tiste with his horrible, jarring laugh. 
B’tiste was laughing now over some joke of the men, 
sending out those harsh, explosive roars that had so 
often torn Robert’s nerves in the long winter confine- 
ment to the post. What a day it was—what a dance 
of wind and flush of sunshine! They would be gone 
soon and Robert master of the fort and of silence and 
profound peace. 

The last shout echoed round the curve of Red 
Deer River, the last paddle-stroke flashed and Robert 
and his three men, the carpenter, the interpreter and 
the lad who cooked for them and ran errands turned 
back to the post buildings. There were few tepees 


T= men splashed about the five new-built 


on the open ground back of the fort, but a large party 
of Crees and Assiniboines were nearby and might! 


arrive at any moment. Robert had not spent half an 
hour in righting the disordered store room when he 
heard the distant barking and shouting, the confusion 
of laughter and screeching which always preceded an 
invasion. By nightfall the clearing was forested with 
tepees and hedged round by picketed ponies and 
staked, snarling dogs. Slender smoke stems from the 
cooking fires mounted the primrose horizon. Robert 
walked slowly along the water’s edge wrapt in his 
recovered solitude. The Indians did not matter— 
their chatter and bustle were an accustomed overtone. 
At night he could turn them out of the fort and be 
alone, for the three halfbreeds were quiet fellows who 
smoked a little and went to sleep early. 

The evening was all that he had dreamed—the 
factor gone with his jibes and perversities, the men 
with their noisy, stupid mirth. The silence was ex- 
quisite. Robert stretched himself in it like a cream- 
fed cat. A whole summer would be like this—busy 
days, perhaps, full of yapping dogs and the smell of 
rank tobacco—but long, quiet, dream-like evenings. 
He could have laughed for joy at the prospect. 

There was a louder clamour among the dogs next 
morning, an unexpected crescendo of women’s voices. 


The boy reported that a messenger had galloped sud- 
denly into camp. Robert went on about his work—it 
would be some news of a buffalo hunt or the arrival 
of a friendly band. But presently the old one-eyed 
chief with a half a dozen of his men appeared at the 
gate. They were almost inarticulate with excitement; 
it was some time before the interpreter could make 
out and translate to Robert what they said. They 
had just received news, it appeared, of the advance 
of a Rapid war party. The Rapids, enemies of al! 
Crees and Assiniboines, were coming this way. The 
old men chattered feverishly among themselves. 

Robert was annoyed. Why couldn’t these peopl: 
take their childish wars away out of his hearing? 
Moreover, they expected him to prepare to resist the 
Rapids, who might cherish a grudge against the posts 
which furnished their enemies with guns and am- 
munition. It was customary, Robert knew, to 
strengthen the fortifications on such an occasion, so 
to satisfy the Indians he ordered the carpenter with 
the help of the interpreter and the boy to build block 
houses over the fort gates and inspect the stockade 
and bastions. Tiresome business. The Indians were 
in a wild upheaval of excitement, which had its effect 
on the three builders. They ran about with boards 
and hammers, tripping each other and _ swearing. 
Robert shut himself into the factor’s room to be out of 
the racket. 

He had fallen into a doze over his account books 
when a new sound, slowly penetrating his conscious- 
ness, made him start up. A sound like the hollow 
throbbing of a great heart filled the room. He 
hurried outside. All the Indians from the camp were 
gathered within the fort gates where two stakes had 
been set up about ten paces apart. Thirty or forty 
dancers in white antelope skins stood about the stakes. 
One of their number with his tomahawk raised was in 
the midst of a loud and very violent recital of some 
sort. Robert understood a word here and there. The 
warrior was describing his valorous deeds, enumerat 
ing the scalps he had taken. At intervals he struck 
one of the posts with his tomahawk by way of em- 
phasis, and his eyes rolled in a kind of heroic frenzy. 

Dancing began with a loud rattle of bells and 
tambourines. The dancers moved in circles around 
the two stakes, the men hopping from one foot to the 
other, the women shuffling with feet together and 
singing in shrill, monotonous chant to the clatter of 
the tambourines. But above and below every other 
sound, filling the air like a fog, beating with physical 
impact upon the temples hammered the drums. Four 
young men, squatted at the corners of the dancing 
space, pounded in an unbroken, penetrating rhythm. 
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Evening light blanched the antelope skins of the danc- 
ers and at length smoking basins of boiled fish called 
them to the camp, but the drums never ceased their 
clamour. 

Robert writhed in his bunk. It was three in the 
morning but the dance, resumed after supper, still 
continued. The bells and rattles were silent now but 
the drums throbbed and rolled above the stamping of 
feet and the hoarse droning of voices. The men, who 
had not gone to bed, sat smoking by the low fire and 
talking about the Rapids. They were strong, the 
Rapids, more cruel than death; there were stories of 
their raids—Robert could hear the cook-boy whimp- 
ering in the half dark. The drums pounded in his 
blood. The drum-beat thudded like hailstones on his 
aching forehead. In the next room the carpenter 
groaned. Robert sprang up and ordered the men 
roughly to go to bed at once, swearing at the livid- 
faced boy when he fell over a stool. 

All day the men hammered at the bastions, while 
to the unrelaxed roll of drums the Indians ran about 
securing their treasures inside the stockade and pre- 
paring for another war dance. When the perform- 
ance began again, Robert started desperately toward 
the woods to put himself for a little while out of ear- 
shot of the drum-roll. But at the margin of the trees 
he walked more slowly, then stopped. Newcomers 
that morning had reported the Rapids near. Suppose 
they should be waiting among the trees for nightfall. 
Coward, he thought, yet he could not bring himself 
to enter the wood-path. He was in charge of the 
post ; he must somehow provide for its defense. The 
clerk-in-charge could not afford to be needlessly am- 
bushed. He walked slowly back toward the tortur- 
ing drum-beat. 





MEMORIES OF RODIN 


Night again, and the dancing and drums dinned on 

but at a faster pace. Excitement was rising. Thq 
carpenter and interpreter had been set, armed, to 
keep guard on the bastions facing the wood, while 
Indian scouts watched the camp and the river. Anx- 
iety tightened like an unseen net. The dancers’ voices 
rose in hysterical shrieks. The drums stammered 
and lost rhythm in panic haste. 

Robert was to be called to relieve the guard at 
one o'clock but he could not sleep. In his room, 
darkened and besieged with tumult, he was yet aware 
of stray sounds which seemed to come neither from 
the war dance or from his own men. He seemed to 
see a naked Rapid worming his way through the grass, 
a knife in his hand. Moonlight shot dark gleams 
from the copper flesh as it melted again into shadow. 
Robert jumped up and glanced about the narrow 
room. He tried to laugh but his hands trembled on 
the bolt of the door. The bunk invited his tired body, 
but before lying down he drew a stool near and lighted 
a candle upon it. He stretched himself on the blank- 
ets and lay listening. Unconsciously his fingers 
tightened on his revolver. 

In the morning the camp was in still wilder dis- 
order than before. Dogs yelped and fought under- 
foot, and women ran screaming with their bundles. 
The interpreter brought in word which had just reach- 
ed the camp—the Rapid war party had disbanded and 
gone home; there was no more danger from them this 
season. Robert leaned his head on one hand above 
his untouched breakfast plate. The silencing of the 
drums left an oppressive, menacing stillness as sinis- 
ter as their clamour. He thought that it would be 
four months before the factor could return to his 
charge at Red Deer Fort. 


By MURIEL CIOLKOWSKA 


HEN one day the poet Henley wrote to 
\¢ Rodin: ‘To think of you is the finest lesson 
I know’, he was not merely paying him a 

friendly compliment. 

Supposing that some obstacle impossible to over- 
come had stood in the way of Rodin’s being an artist, 
there would still have remained the man. 

Rodin was essentially the man of his work, but 
still more so was the work the man’s. 

The French authoress, Judith Cladel, who knew 
him before he became famous, shows this very well 
in the book she wrote from notes made during many 
years’ close friendship. There was to come a time 
when Rodin did not trouble to disguise his awareness 
of being the world’s greatest living sculptor and the 
pride of his country, but never in speech or assuredly 


in thought did he rank himself alongside his revered 
masters, the ancients of Greece or the carvers of the 
Gothic Cathedrals. 

And when later he allowed his friends to publish 
his own notes on art and life he had no wish to play 
the prophet or to put himself further in the limelight. 
It is true that towards the close of his life he was not 
absolutely free from a touch of child-like vanity, but 
it was Nature’s bulwark against the often noisome 
adulation with which he was surrounded, and the only 
possible defence he could put up against flattery. At 
the back of it lurked a reminiscence of a species of 
mischievous humour which was characteristic of him. 

Besides by dilatory visitors, interviewers, and 
solicitors, he was constantly sought out by students. 
With these he was always simple and natural, never 
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‘holding forth’ to them. Instead of lecturing a 
student, he would, for instance, tell him to go home 
and model a hand as well as he was able and then 
bring it to him. To some he would frankly say, be- 
cause he thought so, that they were sufficiently accom- 
plished and beyond any advice he could give them. 
When, again, the case was unpromising he would make 
some slight caustic remark which the applicant ‘saw’ 


or did not. 

He had a horror of surface work. ‘The secret of 
good sculpture and fine architecture lies in profile, 
depth, hollows, and reliefs’, he would say. 

He disliked mystification for he was essentially the 
positive—I do not write positivist—Frenchman with 
a strain of the peasant driven by, but never relying on, 
inspiration. 

No sudden inspiration [he would say] can take the 
place of that long labour indispensable to acquaint the eye 
to forms and proportions and to render the hand docile 
to every order of sentiment. And when I say that signs 
of craftsmanship must be hidden, I do not at all mean 
that the artist can dispense with experience. On the con- 
trary, he needs to be complete master of his technique 
to conceal his knowiedge. . . Acquired craftsmanship 
is most important, for the art of statuary is the art of 
modelling. 


And another time: 

What patience, what stubbornness are needed by the 
artist! Nothing is achieved without hard work. There 
is, no doubt, an inclination, a natural talent which gives 
you your direction, but a whole universe separates these 
predispositions from the actual fruition of the gift. If 
you are in a hurry, if your goal is not your work only, 
if you think of success, money, rewards, commissions, it 
is all over with you. You will never be an artist. 
‘Inspiration’ will, so it is supposed, enable a boy of twenty 
to carve a statue straight out of the marble-block in the 
delirium of his imagination, because people will believe 
in something abnormal, superhuman, rather than realise 
the truth. Craftsmanship—slow, thoughtful work—all that 
does not sound as well as ‘inspiration.’ It is no doubt 
less effective, it is none the less the whole substructure 
of art. 


And again: 

The craftsmanship of art must be absolutely mastered 
if its philosophy is to be communicated. When I was 
young and still under the influence of that nineteenth 
century education which deformed and misinterpreted so 
many things, I thought that art was due chiefly to a kind 
of super-terrestrial inspiration. I don’t know whether I 
am ‘inspired,’ but I do know that I have worked—as only 
artists can work—to learn to model. You admire that 
statue—you say it seems to live—and if that is so it is 
so simply because it is well modelled and, also, because 
it is slightly exaggerated. To give the impression of life 
exaggeration is necessary. 

Prominences [he added] must be accentuated, cavities 
must be hollowed out, foreshortenings must be strained to 
produce an effect of fulness. And if the artist is not pos- 
sessed of that celestial gift we call ‘taste’ to guide him, 
his technical perfection will be without purpose. 


Another time: 

Taste is like an epidemic. In our country, this epidemic 
lasted without break from the Romance architects to the 
First Empire. Since then we have been wading in stupid- 
ity and the cult of the ugly. Do we owe this condition 
to the preponderance of machinery? It is possible, for, 
while the machine works, man is idle and the intelligence 
declines. France is a vine which has been over-fertile. 
It has been said time and again that it was the religious 
spirit which inspired the master-builders: that is another 
of those errors which soothe the multitude. England is 
still very religious. Are beautiful cathedrals built there? 
Does their faith explain the art of the craftsmen of the 


Renaissance? Certainly not. Love is as powerful a sen- 
timent as it ever was; does the modern painter paint 
beautiful portraits of his mistress? The Middle Ages was 
a period of supreme taste when people understood beauty 
and had the will to express it in their work. There was 
simply concordance between an artistic and a religious 
period and between two forces, character and talent.* 


But while Rodin admitted that taste was the basis 
of art, although asserting that his art was the fruit 
of hard work and study, he would have the student 
recognize the danger of leaning too heavily on the 
frail, evasive, and impalpable quality we call taste, 
which leads us rather than we lead it, and, instead, to 
cultivate his faculty for work and observation. Orig- 
inality, too, like taste, is not caught but captures. 


‘It is like the mountain mule which finds its path 
everywhere. A young artist will scour the museums and 
come out exclaiming: ‘I have just undergone a change. I 
now have another soul, a Japanese soul, or a Botticellian, 
and I will henceforth work on new lines. True he has no 
doubt a new soul, but it is that of a thief. 


Although Rodin consented from time to time to 
give advice to a few exceptionally gifted young artists, 
he always acted up to his theory that in professorship 
there is a lot of bluff. ‘Professor’, he said, using the 
word in the French sense of teacher, ‘is a term usually 
void of meaning. People who know nothing, who are 
without regular occupation, who have not found their 
path in life, aim at being styled professors.’ In the 
way of professorship his own method was to allow the 
pupil to work side by side with the master in the same 
studio, like the apprentices of old, and in this way he 
guided several sculptors.f 

The best professor is, he always said, Nature. A 
sculptor cannot study his model too closely, and not 
only front-wise, but from above and especially from 
below. Only thus can he reconstruct the human 
figure, make it intelligible to himself and hope to con- 
struct his statue from it. 

‘It is a great mistake to work fractionally’, was 


among the standard counsels he gave out. 


A part must be finished as far as possible, but only 
in relation to the rest. Thus, in a bust one must not work 
one after the other at the cheeks, the nose, the mouth, 
the eyes. First, the mass must be studied and put into 
place. A head appears like an avoid, subject to trans- 
formation. One might even say that every compact mass 
is a bail undergoing transformations. But each profile 
of the ball differs [he meant it has many profiles]. While 
building it, it will be necessary to turn constantly round 
it. You must work profile-wise, according to depth, not 
according to surfaces; all the rest derives from the firm- 
ness with which you construct; otherwise you will merely 
achieve flatness, and work destined to be seen under one 
aspect only. To me the ensemble of a head or body 
appears like a fluid mass animated by a vast breath. 


These last words exactly describe Rodin’s work 
especially in its later phases: ‘a fluid mass animated 
by a vast breath’. 

To a habit he had of asking his models to walk 
freely about his studio rather than sit or stand still, 
during which time he would observe them, catching 


*Bourdelle, Despiau, Rodo de Niederhausern, Mmes. 
Jeanne Bardey, Camille Claudel, etc. 

TThe last paragraph is quoted from Judith Cladel’s 
book: Auguste Rodin pris sur la Vie. 
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attitudes on the wing and fixing them with inconceiv- 
able speed in clay or on paper, he owed a faculty of 
reading emotion and passion as they are expressed 
through the body as well as through the face, which 
is the only part of the human frame which people who 
are not artists have learned more or less to decipher. 
Thus his most physical portrayings are his most 
psychical, as is the case, only in a more ‘literary’ way, 
with Michael Angelo. 

Rodin considered the study of architecture essential 
for sculptors. He discovered and analysed the flexed 
line in architecture. “The supreme ends of architec- 
ture and sculpture’, he said, ‘are identical: the inter- 
play of light and shade with plenty of contrast but 
not blacks, for works intended for the open air should 
avoid black as it produces an impression of harshness.’ 

Rodin talked pithily, in a soft, ingratiating voice 
with finesse of allusion in his wording. In his youth 
he must have been very reserved as the Goncourts re- 
fer to him as ‘that silent man’. He used no gestures, 
he was not in the slightest degree theatrical. He 
never troubled to impress. He took an interest in his 
interlocutor. 

Old resentments made him a little bitter about his 
times, but most artists have been, are, and will be so 
to the end of it. If they were not in disharmony with 
their contemporaries they would not be what they are. 

Physically as well as mentally he was very much 
the master. He dressed like an ordinary gentleman 
about town, never with eccentricity and only slightly 
what is called ‘artistically’ indoors. Of medium 
height, rather on the short side, his long white beard, 
his middle-sized man’s way of throwing his head back, 
gave him stature and authority. There was distinct 
majesty in his manner, but without any stiffness or 
self-consciousness, and it was moving to see him at a 
vernissage passing busily through lines of juniors 
quickly standing to attention, and respectfully saluting 
him. One felt that after him there would not 
readily appear another to take his place, and to this 
day none has done. 


NOVEMBER GARDEN 


Pull aster and verbena root, 
Petunia and marigold, 
Draw leaves about the larkspur foot 
And take the dahlia from the mould; 
But leave the stalks of hollyhock 
To catch the flowers of the snow, 
That winter bring to memory 
The garden days we used to know. 
Cut the stem and spread the root, 
Set the tulip in the mould, 
But leave the sunflower bending there, 


Winter’s bloom to catch and hold. 
J. MacD. 
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“OLD LAMPS FOR NEW” 


OWADAYS, the world at large will accept any 

airy miracle as fact, if it bears credentials from 
science. When a physicist confesses his faith in the 
possibility of communication with Mars, it is taken, 
in the headlines, as a promise of achievement. Not 
long ago biologists prophesied a time when even 
aesthetic concepts would be expressed in terms of 
quantities of nitrogen, carbon dioxide, and oxygen. 
Loeb, in those days, proclaimed that the. object of 
experimental biology is to create living matter or to 
discover why we cannot. _This morning’s newspaper 
carried an account of a ‘European savant’ who would 
photograph a thought. No story is too fantastic for 
the front page of a modern newspaper, as long as it is 
‘scientific’. 

This greedy interest in events is, of course, un- 
accompanied by any knowledge of the method cf 
science. Such ignorance is the necessary condition 
for this simple and complete faith. There are, in 
particular, two popular misconceptions of the nature 
of experimental work. According to one, the scien- 
tist, with an idyllic, childlike curiosity, haphazardly 
mixes reagents, and notes the results, changes of 
colour, new compounds, or marvellous, long sought 
cures. According to the other, which is the heroic 


theme of Arrowsmith, the scientist is possessed with 
a tremendous but vague idea, and he burns himself up 


in intoxicated days and nights of frenzied attempts 
to prove its validity. There are elements of truth 
in both of these ideas. They are, nevertheless, essen- 
tially erroneous. In the first case there is no method; 
the observer is not interested in the direction and 
sequence of the results. In the second, aside from 
the frenzy, the observer’s interest is too narrow; he 
is not concerned with the phenomenon; and toward 
the outcome of the experiment he is not sufficiently 
disinterested. 

One reason for the prevalence of these miscon- 
ceptions, even among otherwise well informed indivi- 
duals, is the absence of a satisfactory exposition of 
the experimental method outside of books on philo- 
sophy. The writer is not aware of an account that 
might serve as a guide to the student in any scientific 
text-book. Something of the fundamental idea is 
grasped in two recent popular books. In Sinclair 
Lewis’s Arrowsmith the lovable Gottlieb, a pure scien- 
fist, continually insists on ‘controls’. And in the 
Microbe Hunters by de Kruif (an investigator in 
bacteriology) the drama in the story of the work of 
Reed, Carrol, Lazear, and Agramonte with Yellow 
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Fever, is built on the conflict of fidelity to the experi- 
mental method with the possible consequences of 
ignominy and death. 

The lack of comprehension of the experimental 
method is found even among graduates of scientific 
courses in the university, among physicians, and be- 
ginners in investigation. It was toward remedying 
this state of affairs, probably, that the General Educa- 
tion Board distributed this spring, among the scientific 
departments of the medical faculties, a translation of 
Claude Bernard’s An Introduction To The Study Of 
Experimental Medicine.* This book was first pub- 
lished in 1865. The author was the clearest thinker, 
the most successful searcher in physiology of the 
nineteenth century. The temper of the man, and the 
‘amazingly modern’ quality of his viewpoint are 
illustrated in the following from the concluding 
chapter :— 

Life is nothing but a word which means ignorance, 
and when we characterize a phenomenon as vital, it 
amounts to saying that we do not know its immediate 
cause or conditions. Science should always explain 
obscurity and complexity by clearer and simpler ideas. 
Now since nothing is more obscure, life can never explain 
anything. I emphasize this point because I have seen even 
chemists at times appeal to life to explain certain physico- 
chemical phenomena peculiar to living beings. Thus the 
ferment in yeast is an organic, living material which has 
the property of converting sugar into alcohol, carbonic 
acid, and several other products. I have sometimes heard 
it said that the property of decomposing sugar was due 
to the life inherent in a globule of yeast. This vitalistic 
explanation means nothing and explains nothing about 
the action of yeast. We do not know the nature of this 
property, but it must necessarily belong to the physico- 
chemical order and be as precisely defined as, for instance, 


the property of platinum sponge which produces a more 
or less analogous action that cannot be attributed to vital 


force. 


The reference to the nature of enzyme action is 
a typical example of his remarkably true foresight of 
discoveries made many years after his death. 

This ‘Introduction’ is a condensation of Bernard’s 
note-book of his daily thoughts. It contains a com- 
plete exposition of the experimental method, and its 
application to the phenomena of living things, the 
definition of the limits of knowledge to be gained by 
experiment, and an adumbration of the relation of 


science to philosophy in general. 
The first third of the book is devoted to the 


experimental method. The object of analysis, in 
biological as in physico-chemical science, is to deter- 
mine and, as far as possible, to isolate the conditions 
governing the occurrence of each phenomenon; to find 
the relations which connect a phenomenon with its 
immediate cause. Judgments are made by comparing 
two facts, the one established by previous experimen- 
tation, the other an observation of the experiment 
immediately performed. By comparing the results of 
a series of such experiments, relations are assumed. 


*An INTRODUCTION TO EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, by Claude 
Bernard; translated by H. C. Greene, (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 226; $3.25). 


The validity of the assumption is tested by further 
experimentation :— 

Proof that a given condition always precedes or accom- 
panies a phenomenon does not warrant concluding with 
certainty that a given condition is the immediate cause of 
that phenomenon. . . Coincidences form one of the 
most dangerous stumbling blocks encountered by experi- 
mental scientists in complex sciences like biology. 

Consequently the need of ‘controls’. The two types 
of control experiment are described, with examples. 
There is the experimentum crucis in which all the 
conditions of the experiment are provided except the 
accepted cause, which is removed. When the cause 
is removed the effect must disappear. There is no 
certainty in science without this control experiment. 
The other type of control, the comparative experiment, 
is ‘resorted to, in complex circumstances, to simplify 
phenomena and to forearm oneself against unfore- 
seen sources of error’. It is employed mainly in 
experiments on living organisms. To reach the given 
organ or tissue under investigation, there is more or 
less unavoidable destruction of parts, with the produc- 
tion of disturbances in the effect under observation. 
In the comparative experiment the operation is per- 
formed on a similar animal or plant, but without any 
special interference with the tissue or organ under 
investigation. The effects are compared with those 
obtained when, in addition to the preparatory pro- 
cedure, the selected tissue was submitted to experi- 
mental manipulation. The comparative experiment 
is never omitted in experiments on living organisms ; 
but it is not equivalent to the experimentum crucis. 
In the latter there is no reference to sources of error 
that may be met in carrying out the experiment or 
in observing the facts. ‘It has in view only judging 
whether the relation established between a pheno- 
menon and its immediate cause is correct and rational.’ 

There is no suggestion here that it is the bounden 
duty of physiology to create living matter or to dis- 
cover why we cannot. There is no play for the front 
page of the newspaper. The object of experimental 
biology (a term synonymous with general physiology) 
is to study the relations of phenomena and to isolate 
their immediate causes. The creation of living matter 
would add little to our knowledge of vital processes, 
unless it were accompanied by a sufficiently advanced 
physical chemistry enabling us to work out the mechan- 
ism, the peculiar arrangement of atoms and electrons, 
which endows a group of chemicals with vital proper- 
ties. The creation of living matter would, otherwise, 
be little more than a laboratory feat. 

In experimental reasoning the only criterion of 
validity is a confirmatory experimental observation. 
No sanction is conceded to intuition or to logic. For 
physicists and chemists and for workers in those 
fields of biology where physico-chemical analysis has 
made some progress this is a trite truism. The sub- 
scription of reason to the arbitrament of experiment 
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has been incorporated into their subconscious mental 
processes. This is not so universally the case with 
those newer studies, specially concerned with man, 
also designated as sciences, comprising psychology, 
economics, sociology, ethics, and aesthetics. In their 
fitful evolution toward the status of science it is 
possible to recognize stages similar to those that char- 
acterized the development of the human intellect in 
general. They provide an example of ‘ontogeny 
recapitulating its phylogeny’. ‘Man is by nature 
metaphysical and proud’, wrote Bernard :— 

He has gone so far as to think that the idealistic 
creations of his mind, which correspond to his feelings, 
also represent reality. Hence it follows that the experi- 
mental method is by no means primitive or natural to man, 
and that only after lengthy wanderings in theological and 
scholastic discussion has he recognized at last the sterility 
of his efforts in this connection. . . Because of possible 
unforeseen and variable new elements in the conditions 
of a phenomenon, logic alone can in experimental science 
never suffice. Reasoning only guides us in experimental 
science, it does not necessarily force its deductions upon 
us. Our mind can always remain free to accept or to 
dispute these deductions. We may follow our feelings 
and our ideas and give free rein to our imagination, as 
long as our ideas are mere pretexts for devising new ex- 
periments that may supply us with convincing or unex- 
pected and fertile facts. We must beware of the 


uncertainty of our reasonings on account of the obscurity 
of their starting point. 


The absolute realism implicit in experimental rea- 
soning is far from being ‘primitive or natural to man’. 
In spite of the demonstration of its power in the 
great conquests of the forces of nature, this method 
has not yet begun to be employed, consciously, in the 
government of even small groups of people. The 
guiding principles of ‘practical’ politicians are still 
scholastic in spirit. They accept the virtue of democ- 
racy, or communism, of republicanism or monarchy, 
of ideal states and systems, unquestioningly. 

In his conception of the nature of vital phenomena 
Bernard was a mechanist. ‘The biological sciences 
must have as their necessary foundation the physico- 
chemical sciences from which they borrow their means 
of analysis and their methods of investigation’. In 
living beings as well as in inorganic bodies the 
necessary conditions of every phenomenon are 
absolutely determined :— 

If vital phenomena differ from those of inorganic 
bodies in complexity and appearance, this difference ob- 
tains only by virtue of determined or determinable con- 
ditions proper to themselves: We call properties vital 
which we have not yet been able to reduce to physico- 
chemical terms; but in that we shall doubtless succeed 
some day. We must always seek to exclude life entirely 
from our explanations of physiological phenomena as a 
whole. 

In the fifty years since Bernard’s death investiga- 
tion has not diminished the complexity of the appear- 
ance of vital phenomena. It would be a bold spirit 
who would promise to-day that ‘we shall doubtless 
succeed some day’ in reducing any significant number 
of vital phenomena to simple physico-chemical ele- 
ments. It is possible that just as the cleverest dog will 


never be able to solve the simplest problem in 
multiplication, so the human intellect will never be 
able to integrate the large number of variables that 
enter into a vital phenomenon. This is a warrantable 
pessimism. But there is the reply to it that no one 
would have ventured to predict a few years ago the 
photographs of atoms made to-day, the demonstration 
of the chromosomes as the carriers of the mechanisms 
of heredity, the resolution of the qualitatively varying 
chemical behaviour of some eighty elements, into 
simple differences only in the number and arrange- 
ment of electrons and protons. 

A decision between the optimistic and pessimistic 
views of the future will never be possible; and it is 
of no great moment. There is no alternative to the 
experimental method. It is possible that the level 
of interpretation in physiological (including psycho- 
logical) phenomena has been taken too low; that the 
cell, the neurone, even the reflex arc are inadequate 
units for the elucidation of the grosser physiological 
phenomena; just as the movements of electrons in 
their orbits are inadequate for the engineer, when he 
wishes to estimate the stresses and strains in the 
materials of a building. The major problem to-day 
of such a science as psychology, it seems to the writer, 
is the discovery of a proper level of interpretation. 
Until it is established there is little progress in any 
science. 

Bernard was the first to emphasize that an inner, 
in contra-distinction to the external environment, was 
the characteristic feature of organisms of any com- 
plexity. His statement here could stand unmodified 
in any modern text-book of physiology :— 

If the functions of man and of the higher animals 
seem to us, indeed, free and independent of the physico- 
chemical conditions of the environment, it is because its 
actual stimuli are found in an inner, organic, liquid 
environment. What we see from the outside is merely 
the result of the physico-chemical stimuli from the inner 
environment; that is where physiologists must build up 
the real determination of vital functions. Here, in the 
relation between the inner environment and the con- 


stituent cells of the organism the most absolute deter- 
minism prevails. 


Though Bernard predicted the existence of stimuli 
in this inner environment consisting of blood and 
lymph, he had no precise notions regarding their 
The first of a group of such de- 
finite stimuli was discovered a quarter of a century 


nature or origins. 


after Bernard’s death. Bayliss and Starling then 
demonstrated the existence of secretin, the first of a 
class of substances they named hormones. These are 
the secretions of the ductless glands. To-day it is 
known that these hormones affect the sexual and in- 
tellectual life of an individual, determine the kind of 
material used in the body, and control the intensity 
with which the flame of life burns. Among some 
leading anatomists there is the belief that in the 
varying balance of the hormones, lies the cause of 
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the characteristic differences in form and behaviour 
of the various species of animals, the instrument for 
adaptation to the environment, and the mechanism of 
the evolutionary process itself. 

The study of the inner environment, Bernard pre- 
dicted, would be the distinguishing mark of modern 
medicine. It is only now that his prediction is being 
borne out. From Bernard’s death up to the present 
day more important advances in medicine have come 
from the application and development of the dis- 
coveries of his incomparably less gifted friend 
Pasteur. The most recent progress has, however, 
come out of chemical and physical investigations. The 
revolution in the treatment of diabetes followed upon 
studies of the variation in the amount of sugar in the 
blood; a field of investigation, it is interesting to note, 
which was opened up by Bernard. The recently dis- 
covered relationship between sunlight and _ rickets 
revealed an unsuspected source of stimuli and special 
food materials in the energy of the external 
environment. 

Aside from this prediction of the importance to 
medicine of the study of the inner environment Ber- 
nard’s remarks on medicine are uninspired. He plods 
along with the usual pious lucubrations on the im- 
portance of the fundamental sciences in general to 
medicine. They are reminiscent of the arguments we 
used to hear of the importance of the study of the 
classics in the preparation for a career in’ business. 
He could have made out a more convincing case to- 
day; but it is doubtful, if even to-day, his words 
would have been any less platitudinous. It was a 
labour of duty, rather than of love, performed out 
of respect for the chair of medicine which he occupied 
at the Collége de France. His impeccable thesis is 
that scientific medicine can be established only by 
spreading the scientific spirit more and more among 
physicians. His advice, ‘in my opinion, the one thing 
to do, to reach this goal, is to give our young men solid 
instruction in experimental physiology’, has, it seems, 
been misinterpreted. In the six years of the medical 
course to-day there is much laboratory work, but little 
or no experimenting by the student. He is urged ‘to 
find out for himself’ often enough, but the courses 
are so planned that there is no opportunity or encour- 
agement for him to do so. ‘Scientific courses,’ wrote 
Bernard, ‘can only serve to introduce and to create 
a taste for the sciences.’ The crammed undergraduate 
courses of the modern American medical Schools 
serve to create, in most, only an aversion and a bad 
taste. 

It is only after leaving medicine, to deal with the 
relation of philosophy to science that his words regain 
their quickness. His position was identical with that 
of Bertrand Russel to-day :— 


Indeed from the scientific point of view philosophy 
embodies the eternal aspiration of human reason toward 


knowledge of the unknown. Therefore philosophers always 
live in controversial questions and in lofty regions, the 
upper boundaries of science. Hence they impart to scien- 
tific thought an enlivening and ennobling motion, they 
develop and fortify the mind by general intellectual 
exercise, while ceaselessly bearing it toward the inex- 
haustible solution of great problems; thus they nourish 
a kind of thirst for the unknown. 

He had no sympathy with the conception of the 
function of professional philosophers propounded by 
Bergson. These impoverished schoolmen, who have 
lost their monopolies of time, space, energy and mat- 
ter to the mathematical physicist, would nevertheless 
form the great mergers of the totality of knowledge. 
Bernard wrote :— 

One must be brought up in laboratories and live in 
them to appreciate the full importance of all the details 
of procedure in investigation, which are so often neg- 
lected or despised by the false men of science, calling 
themselves generalizers. Yet we shall reach really fruit- 
ful and luminous generalizations about vital phenomena 
only in so far as we ourselves experiment and, in hospitals, 
amphitheatres, or laboratories, stir the fetid or throbbing 
font of life. 

The book ends on a note of warning, which is 
cheering to the young student. ‘We must prevent 
our minds from becoming too much absorbed in the 
known parts of any particular science.’ He fore- 
warns biological science ‘against exaggerating the im- 
portance of erudition and against invasion and domin- 
ation by systems; because sciences submitting to these 
would lose their fertility and would abandon the in- 
dependence and freedom of mind essential to the 
progress of humanity’. 

H. Borsooxk. 








NOVELS OF LIFE AND POLITICS 


MEANWHILE, by H. G. Wells (Doran; pp. 320; 
$2.50). 


Tue WALL oF Grass, by Amabel Williams-Ellis 
(Nelson; pp. 384; $2.00). 


HE reason why so many people are dissatisfied 
with every new novel by Mr. Wells is the reason 

why Mr. Wells is dissatisfied with so many people. 
So many people don’t want to think. But Mr. Wells 
has the best of it, for he makes them think, willy- 
nilly; he has such a superb command of his art that 
he catches the whole novel-reading public every time, 
and even if they grumble afterwards it is too late; 
they have thought, and their peevish complaints 
against the prophet are so many tributes to the artist. 
In the seductive opening pages of Meanwhile we 
are carried back to the spring of 1926 and introduced 
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to one of those house-parties that only Mr. Wells 
can bring together—at Casa Terragena this time, in 
the sun-warmed corner of Italy that looks over ta 
the coast of France. Young Philip Rylands and 
Cynthia his wife—typical Wellsian aristocrats, with 
money, brains, and character, but sound asleep—are 
the hosts, and a Promethean reformer called Sempack 
is the star of the party, which is nicely split between 
bridge-and-tennis-playing true-blue Britons, futile 
cosmopolitans, and earnest young Leaguers from 
Geneva. And then there are Lady Catherine, the 
beautiful and dumb, and Puppy Clarges (Puppy 
Clarges!) who has no charms but many lovers. Mr. 
Wells stirs up these varied ingredients into one of 
his wonderful stews that are savoury with the salt of 
life. The regrettable lapse of Philip with Puppy in 
the bathing-house, the desolation of Cynthia and the 
despair of Philip, the magnificent retrieving of their 
shattered happiness by Mr. Sempack, and the mighty 
flounderings of the great Sempack himself in the 
simple snares of Lady Catherine are all handled so 
deftly, with such humour and tenderness, that we are 
charmed, we are caught, we are firmly held. And 
then we are slid into the mess of the British General 
Strike, with all its social implications, in the most 
natural way in the world, for since Philip and Cynthia 
are coal owners it effectually wakens them to a sense 
of their responsibilities and plunges them for the first 
time into the current of real life. Cynthia takes 
her header neatly, but Philip plops in with his mouth 
open and comes up spluttering offensively at the world. 

Mr. Wells calls this novel ‘A Picture of a Lady,’ 
but although we are given a charming sketch of Cynthia 
Rylands, she is only the medium through which we 
see the more vigorous personalities of Mr. Sempack 
and young Philip, and as they embody two different 
sides of their common father the book is really the 
latest picture of dear old Herbert George Britling 
Clissold Rylands-Sempack Wells, the most interesting 
fellow in the world. Mr. Wells sees the world to-day 
at the beginning of a life-and-death struggle between 
the forces of progress and reaction. In the nineteenth 
century (which he intelligently counts from 1815 to 
1914) the progress of liberal thought ‘and of world 
development in accordance with liberal thought’ went 
on unhampered because in all that time there were 
no fundamental changes; people were allowed to dis- 
cuss fundamental changes as much as they liked in 
a world that seemed unchangeable. But the second 
Russian revolution put an end to that, and now we 
are living in an age of panic; ideas that yesterday 
seemed dreams now stare us in the face; the issue 
is joined, and in England it is sharpened by the 
shrinkage of her prosperity which the more ruthless 
captains of the prosperous classes are determined that 
Labour shall bear. This was the real meaning of 


the coal lockout and the General Strike; and although 
Mr. Wells is constitutionally unable to write dis- 
passionately on issues in which Mr. Churchill and 
‘Jix’ were involved, his interpretation of them con- 
tains a good deal of unpalatable truth. 

Mr. Wells still sees Utopia shining faintly at the 
end of a long bleak prospect littered with the wreckage 
of forlorn hopes, but it would gleam for him more 
brightly if he recognized the strength of his own 
side. He minimizes the potentialities of organizations 
like the Labour Party and underrates their achieve- 
ments and those of their forerunners. ‘The pro- 
gress of world development in accordance with liberal 
thought’ in the nineteenth century was not the easy 
parade it seems in a cursory backward glance. Men 
have sweated and fought for every wretched bit of 
social justice that has been won since the industria? 
revolution: they must go through fire now; for Wells 
is right in this, the struggle enters an intensive phase, 
and it behooves every liberal thinker to get down 
into the battle. But the chances for his side will 
be better if the thinkers and Utopians will stop 
shooting holes in their allies and buckle down to work 
with the organizations available, taulty as they are, 
instead of each setting out single-handed to build in 
no man’s land the ideal organization of his dreams. 
Again, Mr. Wells does not do justice to the ‘other 
side’ in England. He divides the Conservatives into 
two classes; those who recognize the relative shrink- 
age of England’s prosperity and are coolly resolved 
that Labour shall bear the brunt of it, and those, 
more stupid, who are only dimly aware that their 
class and ‘their’ Empire are threatened, fix on Bol- 
shevism as the enemy, and believe that once this 
Bolshevism is stamped out and Labour put in its 
place the nineteenth century will return and they 
will live happily ever after. But there is a great 
third class that Wells ignores altogether, intelligent 
enough to appreciate the position, generous enough to 
share the burden, and sincerely working for a true 
co-operation of Capital and Labour that must in- 
evitably lead them in the end to the co-operative 
Socialist State. St. Loe Strachey who died the other 
day was the flower of that English type, and it is 
significant that the weekly he owned and edited for 
twenty-seven years has been the most widely-read 
journal of its kind and that in the coal lockout it was 
on the right side. 

It is curious that Strachey’s daughter should have 
just published a political novel that is the natural 
complement to Wells’s Meanwhile. As Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis sees it, the Socialist and the Conserva- 
tive types of mind are separated by a wall of glass 
so that though they may be ever so familiar to each 
other they never meet. She is herself at home on 
either side of the wall and she exhibits the indwellers 
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LATER GREEK RELIGION. By Edwyn Bevan, D.Litt., LL.D. $1.50 
This volume covers the period from Alexander to the time the Roman Empire became officially Christian. 
The beginning of it saw the rise of Stoicism; the end of it Neoplatonism, from both of which came the tradition 
of Christendom. This is one of the volumes of The Library of Greek Thought. 


AKHNATON, KING of EGYPT. By Dimitri Merezhkovusky. A Novel. $2.00 
Translated from the Russian by Natalie Duddington. Decorations by Reginald A. Knowles. An intensely 
powerful and fascinating story of the days of Tutankhamon. 4 fitting sequel to the same author’s passionate 
story, The Birth of the Gods. 





A NEW CANADIAN NOVEL 
SAVOUR OF SALT 


By Florence Randal Livesay 


J. M. Dent & Sons have pleasure in announcing that an all-Canadian Novel by the clever author of “Songs 
of Ukrainia” is now available. It is a tale, charmingly told, of a little settlement of Irish Catholic folk in 
Ontario. The quaint customs and superstitions of this small community are set forth with delightful humour. 
“Auntie McCool,” a pugnacious but lovable old Irishwoman, who dominates the book, is a real “character,” excel- 
lently drawn. 

Please order early, as the Edition is limited. $2. 
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Again we draw attention to this strange book, which, in spite of its grotesque title, is well worth reading. 
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The BLACK CANYON. By B. A. McKelvie Illustrated. $1.50 


A story of boyish adventure in the early days of British Columbia. Full of action from cover to cover. A 
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The HUNTED PICCANINNIES. By W. H. Fleming. 
Illustrated in colour and line by Kay Edmunds. $2.00 
An Australian story of two youngsters lost in the bush, and how they fell in with three little savages, with 
whom they lived and shared adventures for weeks. A thrilling story for boys, and a splendid account of wild 
life in the Australian bush. An exceptionally fine gift book. 


ROVERS AND STAY-AT-HOMES. By Maribel Edwin. Illustrated by M. M. Howard. $1.50 
This is a successor to Brian and the Wood-Folk, and consists of first-hand studies in the everyday life of 
familiar animals, showing their diverse ways of solving the problems of food, shelter and offspring. Highly 
recommended for a Christmas book. 
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of both sides in all their rich variety; she has the 
perceptions to catch and the art to transmit the atmos- 
phere of a Tory house-party and the feeling of a 
Red Captain’s funeral cortége, and while her pages 
are packed with shrewd observation and pointed with 
satire there is not one that has been written in malice. 
Her characters are all real and sharply defined per- 
sonalities; old Fabians and Marxists, Labour Intel- 
lectuals and sleek Conservative strategists, red-hot 
Clydesiders and diehard Tories, genial old Trimmers 
and young ‘class-traitors’ all play their parts in life 
and politics with easy realism, and in Alexander 
Troake, Clydeside orator and Labour M.P., we have 
one of the most finely drawn and sympathetic por- 
traits in modern fiction. But the important thing 
about The Wall of Glass that invites comparison with 
Mr. Wells’s novel it not only that it has the organic 
substance that any novel must have to be compared 
to his, but that it presents a detached and more com- 
prehensive picture of England in the present crisis—- 
and the salient impression it will leave on its readers 
is that of a new reinforcement to the ranks of pro- 
gress, recruited in the main from that great third 
class of Conservatives that Mr. Wells ignores. Philip 
Rylands is not an exception; he is a common type. 
Thousands of Philips lived and died sound asleep 
in the quieter phases of the social conflict that marked 
the nineteenth century; but none of them will be able 
to sleep through the crescendo that rises now. The 
fight that lies ahead will be desperate, it may seem 
unending, but at least it is not going to be so unequal 
as Mr. Wells in his more sombre moods is apt to think. 
R. DE B. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vutcan: THE Future oF Lasour, by Cecil Chis- 
holm (To-day and To-morrow Series; Kegan Paul; pp. 
95; 2/6). 

HyMeN: THE Future oF MarriaGe, by Norman 
Haire (To-day and To-morrow Series; Kegan Paul; 
pp. 96; 2/6). 

HE future of labour, according to Mr. Chisholm, 
U8 is to be a utopia fashioned after the heart of 

the efficiency expert and the production en- 
gineer. The present antagonism between Capital and 
Labour will gradually disappear as future mass pro- 
duction under super-management provides the worker 
with a grandiose scale of living and conditions of 
labour that will surpass the loftiest aspirations of the 
trade union official of to-day. As the ubiquitous 
machine replaces human brawn and muscle in nearly 
every corner of industry, the threat of over-produc- 
tion will operate in such a way that hours of work 
must be reduced steadily, and to provide purchasing 
power for the ever increasing flood of goods, wages 












will rise with monotonous regularity. For a start, the 
cight hour day and the five day week will be univer- 
sally accepted in all industrial countries in the im- 
mediate future. Following this will come the six hour 
day or the four day week. Eventually, we shall arrive 
at the one day week, and this one day will probably be 
an eight hour day. This, Mr. Chisholm believes, 
would prove to be more efficient than the two or three 
hour days which have been suggested by some utopians. 
The author presents a picture of the factory of 1950, 
and becomes almost lyrical in his description of warm 
biscuit tinted walls and ceiling decorations in primrose 
and dove grey. Against this soft background ‘the 
machines stand out in vivid orange, veridian, and 
claret’. Smoke and dust are unknown. The buildings 
are flooded with sunlight, the use of electricity and 
silencers has reduced the roar of the machines to a 
low hum, and the operators recline in scientifically 
tilted armchairs and as they deftly touch the control 
levers or electric buttons they listen, by means of head- 
phones, to selections from the opera or the latest jazz. 
The only complaint of the worker is that his work is 
too easy and monotonous, and he frequently envies 
the shirt sleeve brigade—managers, engineers, in- 
ventors, and other creative experts—who will then 
have a monopoly of the real work of the world. 

Marriage, and indeed all sex relations, will in 
future be governed by philosophic pragmatism, and 
Mr. Haire anticipates the speedy demise of all the 
traditional taboos and eschatological imperatives that 
have in the past hedged about the amatory instincts of 
mankind. So far as morality is concerned, Mr. Haire 
believes that there is no abstract ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ 
which is valid in every case, but that right conduct is 
such as will be most conducive to the welfare of society 
or the individual—in some cases it must consist of a 
compromise between the two—and standards of be- 
haviour should be governed by the needs of the present 
rather than the sex-codes of the Jews or the ancient 
Greeks. 

In dealing with the sex-education of children, the 
author expresses views that are directly opposed to 
much of the older orthodox teaching :— 


I have said that children frequently manifest sex-ap- 
petite and activity ...and most of us remember some sort 
of sex-activity in our own childhood. Such conduct is to 
be regarded as quite normal—it is a form of sex-play which 
is to be expected in healthy children, and should excite 
neither surprise nor apprehension on the part of the parent 
or guardian. No harm results from such habits unless 
they are carried to excess. I am convinced that moderate 
auto-erotic activity in the child is harmless in itself. But 
if the child is led to believe that such habits are both 
wicked and injurious, then worrying about the habit (and 
not the habit itself) may lead to considerable mental 
anguish and even physical disorder. 


In writing of marriage, Mr. Haire says. ‘Lifelong 
monogamous marriage is, I believe, the ideal to aim 
at; but it is an ideal that is at present suitable to, and 
obtainable by, only a very small minority of people’, 
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The 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON 
with 
THE WORDSWORTH CIRCLE 
Edited by EDITH MORLEY. Two volumes, $12.50. 


Henry Crabb Robinson (1775-1867) was a man of many interests, barrister, traveller, journalist, founder of London University 
and the Athenaeum Club, and he knew most of the “great men” of his period, and with many, notably William Wordsworth, was on 


terms of intimacy, Between 1808 and 1850 he corresponded freely and constantly with the Wordsworths. 


In these volumes we have all 


the letters to and from the Wordsworth family which could be found among the Robinson papers, and there is no doubt that their pub- 
lication will make available for Wordsworth scholars much new material of very great importance. 


THE ETRUSCANS 
By D. RANDALL-MACIVER. Price $1.75 


This is a fascinating book about the youth of our world. Of the Etruscans who had occupied and civilized half of Italy before the 


Romans were more than a shepherd state we know nothing more than archaeology can teach us. 


chapter in the story of Europe, and Mr. Maciver is not only historian, but guide as well. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE 18th CENTURY 
By A. S. TURBERVILLE. Price $6.25 


It is a romantic and enthralling 


The author narrates the political history of the chamber, sketches the characters and influence of its outstanding members, 


and estimates the importance of the part played by the peerage in the life of the nation. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF DRAWING 
By VERNON BLAKE. Price $5.50 


There are many illustrations. 


This is a remarkable study both of the practice of drawing and of its aesthetic theory as understood among different peoples 


and at different epochs. 


of view. There are 131 illustrations. 


Special reference is made to the construction of the human form from the practical draughtsmen’s point 
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Turner’s Golden Visions 
By C. Lewis Hind 

Turner, the idealist, the lover of light and colour, comes to life in these 
pages, and the reader is awakened to a new appreciation of his work. The 
author has arranged his studies in eight broadly chronological groups, from 
“Folly Bridge” to “Calais Pier’; from “The Shipwreck” to an early golden 
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unfinished oils to “Rain, Steam and Speed,” and the years of decline. 

The fifty illustrations in full colour are of rare beauty and are truly repre- 
sentative of Turner’s visions - - - - $12.00 
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By Randall Davies 

Mr. Davies has written an entertaining and instructive survey of the 
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and he suggests that the future will see a modified 
form of polygamy openly practiced by many people. 
Trial marriages, birth-control, sterilization of the un- 
fit, and State support of children, are among the inno- 
vations which will form the accepted moral code of 
the future. As this work is not intended as a text- 
book but is meant for circulation among the general 
reading public it is inevitable that the matter-of-fact 
frankness with which these sex problems are dis- 
cussed will be something of a shock, not only to all 
nice-minded puritans, but to many people who regard 
themselves as reasonably broad-minded and catholic 
in their views. This is probably the intention of the 
author, and although many of his conclusions will not 
be acceptable to the average reader, the field is one 
which has never been adequately explored, and Mr. 
Haire throws some light into many of the dark places 


which have been pitfalls for past generations. 
J. F. W. 


THE ARCHITECT'S REWARD 


Tue ARCHITECT IN History, by Martin S. Briggs 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 400; 101-). 

‘ HERE is no mystery about the purpose of this 

book. It is an honest attempt to claim for the 
architect the position in history that is his due.’ To 
do this Mr. Briggs has collected a great deal of in- 
formation concerning the practice of architecture, the 
training of an architect, his remuneration and his posi- 
tion in society from early Egyptian times to the close 
of the 19th century. He has done it, too, in a way 
that should interest alike the layman and the architect. 

It is quite possible that future generations will be 
shocked or vastly amused at what we, to-day, find 
rather a dull page—the scale of professional charges 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is cer- 
tainly strange to read now of the ‘fees’ of the archi- 
tects of the past. Quoting from the building accounts 
of the Erechtheion (5th century B.C.) the author in- 
forms us that the architect (Mnesicles presumably) 
received the same wages as the day labourer, one 
drachma a day. The same proportion holds no doubt 
to-day in many cases though the Mnesicles of the 20th 
century are as amply rewarded as they were in the 
17th century. 

In the middle ages architecture was a more lucra- 
tive profession, at any rate in times of peace, and we 
read of architects with a daily wage and an annual 
retaining fee often supplemented by a daily loaf of 
bread or cloth for one robe. The agreement between 
a Spanish architect, Maestro Raymondo, and the 
Bishop of Lugo in 1129 is, I think, worth quoting. 
He stipulated that ‘if the value of money dropped dur- 
ing the period of his employment as master of the 
works at the new cathedral, he should be paid in kind 
instead: six marks of silver, 36 yards of linen, and 17 








loads of wood annually; shoes and gaiters as he had 
need of them, and each month two sueldes for meat, 
a measure of salt and a pound of candles’. And this 
a 12th century Sir Giles Gilbert Scott! 

One third of the book covers the period of the 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Medieval, and the re- 
maining two-thirds the Renaissance in England, 
France and Italy, and the 19th century in England. 
For the Roman and Greek the author draws largely 
on Vitruvius. This is undoubtedly the part of 
Vitruvius which is of value, his knowledge of archi- 
tects, their practice, and of building construction. 
Unfortunately there was no such figure in the Middle 
Ages to enlighten us, or this great period would have 
taken up more of Mr. Briggs’ book. He does per- 
suade one that there were architects in this period 
though the word ‘architect’. was frequently used by 
the Medieval Scribe with different meanings. Thus 
‘Architector’ was usually a carpenter, ‘Architectus’ an 
ingenious man, and in the 12th century ‘prudens 
architectus’ merely a wily fellow. If the architect is 
an obscure person, excellent drawings certainly exist- 
ed. The one of the Regensburg Cathedral Porch is 
a remarkable piece of 15th century draughtsmanship. 

For the Italian architects of the Renaissance the 
author has relied on the Vasari Lives, but some really 
valuable information has been gathered from different 
sources concerning the English and the French. One 
is struck by the difference in the position of the archi- 
tect from his anonymity in the previous period to his 
dazzling prominence in the Renaissance. Raphael 
living like a prince and Bernini marching like a con- 
queror into France read like a fairy tale. Yet it 
was only the other day that I read of a distinguished 
architect being supported by five Viceroys of India on 
the occasion of the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal. 

This is an exceedingly small point, but one I think 
that might be noticed in the chapter on the English 
Renaissance. Mr. Briggs states that Wren received 
£2,000 a year for 36 years for St. Paul’s, i.e. 
‘£7,200, or 1 per cent. on the estimated outlay of 
£746,661. Wren evidently received £72,000, or 
nearly 10 per cent. of the cost of the cathedral, a fee 
which even nowadays would be considered a handsome 
one. 

Although the author writes of architects and styles 
of architecture without undue bias, one can detect 
through the chapters on the Renaissance a longing for 
the forgotten Medievalism. One is quite convinced 
in the chapter on the 19th century where one finds Mr. 
Briggs wholeheartedly with the ‘giants’ of the Gothic 


Revival. In this he is supported by Mr. Goodhart- 


Rendel, an exceedingly able architect who has a 
great influence on the younger members of the pro- 
fession, but who occasionally drops high explosives in 
the Schools of Architecture where the ‘Safe Classic- 
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ism’ and ‘lifeless formalism of the aristocratic eigh- 
teenth century’ are considered worthy of five years 
serious study. 

But this is a book about architects rather than 
architecture, and Sir Gilbert Scott may have been quite 
as interesting a character as Sir Christopher Wren 
even though we think St. Paul’s Cathedral a better 
building than the St. Pancras Hotel or the Albert 


Memorial. 
E. R. ArTHUR. 


LIQUID WEALTH 
Oi, by Upton Sinclair (Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
527 ; $2.50). 
HETHER the novel, in its ideal form, may 
properly be used as a medium for propaganda 
is perhaps an academic problem, and it is one that will, 
in all probability, always remain an open question. 
It is the opinion of Upton Sinclair that all art is propa- 
ganda—conscious or unconscious—and there is no 
question that many of the great novelists have re- 
garded themselves primarily as prophets and pre- 
ceptors, the artistic side of their work being almost 
incidental, or at most an enrichment of the main de- 
sign which had a moral, rather than an artistic, base. 
Tolstoy, Ibsen, Zola, Shaw—the indispensable quality 
in each of these is the moralist, and it is arguable if 
they would have produced any great literary work if 
their art had not been sublimated by the fire of an 
evangelistic fervour. In any case Oil is unmistakable 
propaganda ; but it is also a good story, and a convinc- 
ing picture of a certain phase of American life. In 
literary craftsmanship it shows a decided advance on 
anything which Mr. Sinclair has written in the past. 
Compared to The Jungle and some of his subsequent 
novels, there is a sense of moderation and restraint 
in Oil which greatly increases the effectiveness of his 
argument. The story is an epic of the oil industry 
in California, and of the development of Jim Ross, 
one-time mule driver, into Arnold J. Ross, multi- 
millionaire oil operator :— 


Dad had got out to stretch his legs. He was a big figure 
of a man, filling every inch of the opulent overcoat. His 
cheeks were rosy, and always fresh from the razor; but 
at second glance you noted little pockets of flesh about 
his eyes, and a network of wrinkles. His hair was grey, 
he had had many cares_and was getting old. His features 
were big and his whole face round, but he had a solid 
jaw, which could set in ugly determination. For the most 
part, however, his expression was placid, rather bovine, 
and his thoughts came slowly and stayed a long time. On 
occasions such as the present he would show a genial 
side—he liked to talk with the plain sort of folks he met 
along the road, folks of his own sort, who did not notice 
his extremely crude English; folks who weren’t trying 
to at any money out of him—at least not enough to 
matter. 


Simply as a piece of character drawing ‘Dad’ is the 
finest piece of work that Sinclair has produced; as 
Convincing in his way as Babbit or Lord Raingo, and 
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in spite of his manifest deficiencies almost as likeable 
as he is veracious. He typefies the driving force of 
modern industrial life; efficient, cynical, and ruthless, 
generous except in matters of business, and restrained 
by no ethical considerations whatever when a big deal 
is to be put through. His method is simplicity itself ; 
when he requires the assistance of any man he buys 
him—from the county supervisor of the roads to the 
president of the United States. Through ‘Dad,’ his 
son ‘Bunny,’ and the rather idealized revolutionary 
Paul we see the unfolding of American civilization 
as a panorama observed from three points of view. 
The scope of the book is tremendous; there are vivid 
pictures of the oil industry, glimpses of Hollywood, 
the World War, the American expedition to Siberia, 
strikes and labour meetings, gatherings of the ‘Holy 
Rollers,’ vignettes of the social activities of the ‘idle 
rich,’ and sensuous accounts of the ‘petting parties’ 
of emancipated youth on the sand-dunes of the Cal- 
ifornian coast. It is a picture of a society founded on 
economic selfishness which produces enormous ma- 
terial wealth but an almost complete spiritual 
bankruptcy. J. F. W. 


MORAL PROBLEMS 


I Pronounce Tuem, by G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
(Hodder & Stoughton; pp. 316; 7/6). 
HE problem which Studdert Kennedy has posed 
in this recent novel of his is one not of doubt 
but of faith, and in its age-long recurrence the solution 
will lie only with those men and women who are un- 
bowed by the bludgeons of fate and are captains of 
their souls. It is around one of the great questions 
the Church has always to meet, as well as the Geth- 
semanes of many people, that the Canon has fashioned 
his story. There is, of course, explicit teaching on the 
part of the Church in regard to Christian Marriage. 
There is the Law of the Land. To which, when they 
are at variance, is allegiance due? In the case of the 
priest there can be no choice. In the case of those 
for whom right living and religion are natural com- 
panions, but who are not bound by the vows of priest- 
hood, are they to choose the higher and finer allegi- 
ance? Is the Will of God always so clearly shown? 
In the main they are strong and well drawn char- 
acters, for they come alive in their moral problems; 
Robin, a fine type of English girl; Jim Counihan, the 
priest, a virile, lovable person, whose tragedies deep- 
en in his Irish melancholy; Maisie and Charlie, ‘the 
lesser breeds without the law’; Peter, and the others 
each in his or her way seeking to give answer to some 
of the difficulties that have arisen in post-war England 
as well as elsewhere. 
Another great moral problem, that of the unwanted 
child, comes into the reaches of the Canon’s consider- 
ation and contributes also to making the book provo- 


cative. It is to be expected that the two priests 
Counihan and Robin’s father, friends for many years, 
should have verisimilitude, but the Canon’s technique 
is sound throughout and the descriptions of the peace 
of English lanes and the quiet beauty of sea-rimmed 
Devon are not disproportionately placed, but betray the 
poet, and make for warmth and colour and under- 
standing, and relieve the sadness of those troubled 
lives whose lips could so easily have uttered Hosea’s 
cry, ‘I desired mercy and not sacrifice’. 

Studdert Kennedy states in the Preface that the 
book came about because he found a sermon would 
not compass what he wanted to say. In the form of 
the novel he has had more scope, and one realises that 
in taking advantage of it, there was released some of 
that deep comprehension of human needs he has 
learned in the routine of his priesthood, but perhaps 
even more in France, where Death seemed easier than 
Life in that it was at once mercy and sacrifice. 

ELIzABETH Brown CUTTING. 


AMERICANS IN BILLETS 


Mattock, by James Stevens (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 320; $2.50). 

N his first book, that on the great mythical lumber- 

jack, Paul Bunyan, Mr. Stevens was competing 
against a woman in a man’s field, a woman who dared 
to publish a collection of Paul Bunyan stories in the 
same year as Mr. Stevens did. The woman’s book is 
the better, and much more authentic. In his second 
book, his novel Brawnyman, Mr. Stevens was in new 
ground, and he succeeded in presenting a vivid, real 
picture of an unsung type, the itinerant labourer as he 
is on this continent. Paul Bunyan was sacrificed to 
a megalomaniacal desire to create an American epic, to 
make a magnificent figure strut when the figure would 
not strut. In Brawnyman, Mr. Stevens was content 
to be veracious, and he wrote a book that was both 
convincing and interesting. In this second novel of 
his, he has once more departed from the paths of 
rectitude, and sacrifices his art to what he or his ad- 
visers consider demand. He has become an imitator. 

Structurally, the new book is much superior to 
either of the other two, but there the superiority ends. 
The story is of an American private in France, in 
billets. It is not a tale of the war in its grimmer as- 
pects, for there is no fighting, except among the Amer- 
ican troops themselves. The hero-villain, who tells 
his own story, is a ‘Bible-belt’ religious hypocrite. 
Since this man is more fool than knave, the book is 
humorous. 

One would think that the American reading public 
had had enough of this whole range of subject and 
treatment. At any rate, Mr. Stevens should leave it 
to men with greater notoriety and better developed 
technique and more venom, men for whom it seems 
to be the whole stock in trade. He ought to return to 
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genuinely creative work, of which he is abundantly 
capable, and not waste his time and talent on mere 
caricature. The man who can be positive, construc- 
tive, has no business to be negative and destructive. 


A FINE REPRODUCTION 


THe MarriAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL, by William 
Blake. Full-colour Facsimile Edition. (J. M. Dent & 
Sons; pp. 25 and 27 plates ; $6.00). 

HERE could be no better justification for the 
T celebration of centenaries in memory of great 

artists and poets than the stimulus it provides 
for the publication of new editions and reproductions 
of their work. In this Blake has been particularly 
fortunate. 

The splendid edition of the complete works in 
prose and verse has just been reissued by the Nonesuch 
Press in one volume—a book delightfully printed and 
embodying all the results of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’ 
careful editorial researches, which it will be a delight 
to all lovers of Blake to possess. But it is necessarily 
unsatisfactory insofar as Blake’s visions are neces- 
sarily reproduced only in the dullness of ordinary 
type. What a loss this entails is at once clear when 
we pick up such a volume as this Full-colour Fac- 
simile reproduction of The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. 

It is a charming and most successful reproduction 
of the latest copy of Blake’s original work, now in the 
Fitzwillian Library of the University of Cambridge. 
Mr. Max Plowman adds a note on the general im- 
portance of the book and gives also a description of 
the main differences in the colour and detail of the 
nine original copies which are known to exist, the first 
dating from before October, 1793 and the latest from 
sometime during the last two years of Blake’s life. 
The colours used both for the text and the designs 
vary in every case. Six of the originals are now in 
the United States, and two of the most interesting 
variants from the Fitzwilliam copy are easily accessible 
in the Pierpont Library, New York, and in the Wid- 
ener Library at Harvard University. 

Those who are unacquainted with Blake’s original 
work will be astonished at the power of these engrav- 
ings, so impressive by reason of an almost unearthly 
strength and grace in line and colour, giving such 
intensity and energy to those strange human figures 
with outstretched limbs and blowing hair wrapped in 
clouds and flames as they follow their courses through 
the fields of space. And those who know the original 
will I think be surprised to find how admirably there 
is reproduced here something of the very texture of 
the Blake page. This is not easy, for there is so much 
variety in his work. Sometimes it is ornamented with 


slight marginal designs touched with gold after the 
manner of an illuminated missal; sometimes half the 
page is occupied with a full engraving afterwards 
finished in the soft tones of Blake’s water-colours. 
And, apart altogether from these illustrations and 
ornament, a further effect is obtained by changing the 
typography and the arrangement of the text on the 
page. 

The opening Argument, written in free verse, and 
the proverbs of Hell, which are all short aphorisms, 
are printed in a very beautiful upright type similar to 
that used for the Songs of Innocence and Experience. 
But the rest is in a sort of regular handwriting slightly 
sloping and always varied both in the size of the letters 
and the spacing of the lines. And finally in the last 
outburst, The Song of Liberty, the lettering has be- 
come so much larger that each plate contains only 
about a third of the normal amount of text, and in 
the very centre of the last page is spread in giant 
letters the shout of triumph: 

EMPIRE IS NO MORE! AND NOW 

THE LION AND WOLF SHALL CEASE. 
and above and round about are the fierce forms of the 
eternal horses ‘loosed from the dens of night, stamp- 
ing the stony law to dust’. 

A little childish perhaps—but it is to the glory of 
Blake that he never fails to impress us with the abso- 
lute truth and sincerity of his emotion; and this is 
probably due in part to his use of the entirely in- 
genuous methods of a naive and unsophisticated mind. 
And nowhere in his work are there to be found better 
examples of these qualities, strangely combined with 
the bold courage and the burning indignation of the 
revolutionary than in the Proverbs of Hell which 
form the centre of this book. Sayings which in an- 
other would seem to us empty rhetoric, or at least 
exaggerations meant to astonish and shock us, when 
we come upon them in these pages are on fire with the 
clear white flame of innocence and perfect faith. 


‘The pride of the peacock is the glory of God. 
The lust of the goat is the bounty of God. 

The wrath of the lion is the wisdom of God. 
The nakedness of woman is the work of God.’ 


Blake never has any fear of speaking his mind, 
even when he has been carried up into those regions 
which are beyond Good and Evil. And if you chal- 
lenge him, he replies: 


‘Everything possible to be believ’d is an image of 
truth.’ 
‘Exuberance is Beauty.’ 


Life, ever more and more abundant life! That is his 
cry. ‘For everything that lives is Holy.’ 
H. J. Davis 
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Tue New DeEcAMERON, THE FiFtH Day, edited 
by Hugh Chesterman (Blackwell, Oxford; pp. 200; 
7/6). 

This fifth volume of short stories in the ‘New 
Decameron’ series makes good summer reading on the 
whole, and our only criticism is that several of the 
stories show signs of negligence on the part of their 


brilliant authors—some present fresh ideas in- 
adequately incubated and some are variants of old 
conceits which a little more care would have made quite 
acceptable to the short story reader who asks only to 
be amused. ‘The Gates,’ by L. A. G. Storm, and 
‘Darby Dallow Tells His Tale’, by A. E. Coppard, 
are mere vignettes of rustic types, but the authors are 
at the top of their form and working their best vein. 
‘A House of Gentlefolks’, by Evelyn Waugh, will be 
voted far too short by every reader, but, as its author 
says, sometimes ‘Nature, like a lazy author, will round 
oif abruptly into a short story what she obviously in- 
tended to be the opening of a novel’, and with this 
lazy author we have no quarrel, for the story is per- 
fect as it stands. G. B. Stern contributes a gay ex- 
travaganza, and Naomi Rhoyde-Smith in ‘The 
Visitors’ Book’ has done as fine a piece of work as any 
in the collection, which is completed by stories from 
Michael Sadleir, E. M. Delafield, Gerald Bullett, 
Cicely Hamilton, John Presland, and Ernest Betts. 





LL 


Lil 


SS 





The Editor, 

THE CANADIAN ForUM. 
Sir: 

Would you be good enough to allow me to make a 
correction in the review which I wrote of Mr. Stewart’s 
book, Canadian Labour Laws and the Treaty, published ia 
your October issue. In the last paragraph of that review, I 
stated that there was no reference to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court on the eight hour day convention. Mr. 
Stewart refers to that judgment at the foot of page 57 of 
his book. Yours, etc., 

GRAHAM SPRY. 











THE PASS STUDENT 


| Toronto University has a skeleton in its closet, 


the shape of the skull bears a distinct resemblance 
to that of the pass student. The reputation of the 
Toronto arts colleges in the world of learning rests 
largely on the honours courses; if we were to be 





judged by the output of our pass courses, it is feared 
that our prestige would be sadly diminished. Yet the 
pass students have the right to place after their names 
the same two letters as the honours students; they are 
by far the greater number among our graduates, and 
they contribute the majority of secondary school 
teachers in the province. 

Let us consider, then, the case of the pass student. 
One must allow for conditions varying from college 
to college; thus Trinity and Saint Michael’s are small 
enough to be able to give the pass man a fair amount 
of consideration and personal attention. Even in these 
two, I suspect there is a tendency to regard the in- 
habitants of the pass courses as of minor importance; 
but where classes are small, the individual receives 
some attention in spite of his choice of studies. It is 
in Victoria and University colleges, especially the 
latter, that the imperfections of the pass course and 
pass student attain a Juxuriant growth; and to these 
colleges our remarks will apply with especial force. 
Every one around the university cannot but be aware 
of the small esteem accorded to the pass course; how 
it is spoken of with contempt as the haunt of the 
frivolous, the refuge of the intellectually inferior, and 
the graveyard where lie buried the dead of the honours 
courses. The attitude the average professor takes 
towards his pass classes is no secret; at best he toler- 
ates them and makes as good a job as he can with 
human material apparently of a naturally low grade; 
at worst he can hardly conceal his contempt for his 
pass class, gives them a minimum of attention, regrets 
the time spent with them and generally regards them 
as a minor nuisance. In many cases he does not even 
learn their names; to him they tend to become hardly 
more than figures occupying space with whom he must 
spend an hour because it is so set down in the calen- 
dar. It is the rarest of occurrences to find an in- 
structor who speaks with enthusiasm of a pass class; 
he may speak with warmth, but that is a different 
matter. 

Now let us consider the point of view of the pass 
students themselves. Some of their classes, even at 
University College, are small enough to permit of a 
certain amount of contact between the instructor and 
his students, in which case the worst symptoms are 
allayed ; but many of the classes are quite large, from 
thirty to sixty or more students; and mass lectures of 
over a hundred are, unfortunately, not unknown. In 
cases such as these, the boys and girls are herded in 
mobs from one class to another. They file into the 
room obviously without any haste or eagerness ; many 
come in late. The professor rushes in as the bell rings; 
takes out his notes; delivers his lecture as one casting 
his bread on the waters with scant hope of its return; 
makes no attempt to question individuals; does not 
know the names of the majority of them and may not 
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care to do so. The more conscientious students take 
notes; the others sit and sigh for the end of the hour 
and pass the time as best they can with furtive glances 
at newspapers and frequent consultation of the watch 
until the period of exposure is over. Then they are 
free for ten minutes until the bell rings for them to 
commence a fresh process of time-killing. Such are 
the worst cases; there they pass, the nameless hordes 
in whom few take any interest; the place-fillers, the 
roll-padders, the fee-payers who put in their four 
years—or less. A large number may pass out without 
ever having made personal acquaintance with their 
instructors, without having experienced the mental 
stimulation that comes or should come, from inter- 
change of ideas with them, without having known any 
of the group discussions from which the honours 
students benefit, without having read, or cared to read, 
any books beyond the bare minimum prescribed for 
the examinations; in short, without any contact with 
the intellectual life, or any impression of the university 
except that it is a place where a certain amount of 
work is inflicted upon one to spoil one’s otherwise 
perfectly pleasant time. What some of these students 
do to fill in the vacuum caused by no intellectual in- 
terest and not too much work is notorious ; they flood 
the dances, they present themselves at parties of every 
description, they throng the moving-picture shows and 
the theatres, especially the vaudevilles, and they con- 
tribute mightily to the comic-paper notion that the 
university is a place which youths and maidens fre- 
quent for the sake of pleasant ways to put in time. I 
am, of course, not unaware that there are many serious 
pass students, and indeed some of considerable ability 
who make good use of their opportunities; it is the 
bad cases that I wish to discuss—and unfortunately 
there are too many of them. These Ishmaels, the goats 
of the judgment, the despair of the university—what 
is to be done about them? 

I cannot pretend to put forward any original sug- 
gestion; I think that whatever I have to say has al- 
ready been expressed, in conversation if not in print, 
by a number of men connected with the University; 
but I would like to draw the attention of the readers 
of this magazine once more to the attempts at partial 
solution. I may say that I believe in the fundamental 
good qualities of the majority of the pass students, and 
in my opinion the university owes a duty to these 
nameless masses. The ideal would be that no class 
should exceed thirty in number; but probably that 
could not be effected with the present attendance, 
which would have to be reduced somewhat. The best 
method of reduction would be to raise the standard. 
I am aware that there are serious difficulties, some of 
them political, in the way of this, but these could per- 
haps be lessened by patient pressure applied over a 
long period of time, with the aid of a demand for 


change by the mass of graduates. I believe that the 
existing standard in the pass course is too low; and to 
raise it appreciably would help materially to solve our 
problem; it would exclude the less desirable type of 
student, thus increasing the intellectual temperature 
of the course and giving the professors smaller classes 
to handle. Under these circumstances it would be 
reasonable to expect the more reluctant among the 
staff to modify their attitude towards the pass men. 
The professor should then take the same interest in 
his pass students as he does in his honours students ;. 
he should endeavour to know them individually and 
to gain their confidence; and I believe that he should 
give them of his best. He should conduct his classes 
as far as possible by the method of discussion; he 
should attempt to rouse their imterest and give them 
a chance to participate as partners in the search for 
truth; in short, establish cordial personal and intellec- 
tual relations. 

There is one change in pass courses which is, I 
believe, imperative; I refer to the case of the honours 
students in one department who take pass courses in 
others. The reason for attaching one or more such 
courses to an honours course was in part that these 
students might broaden their minds by taking a subject 
remote from the department of their specialization. 
The idea, I believe, was sound; but the way in which 
it is carried out leaves something to be desired. The 
honours student, usually a person of intelligence, is 
thrust into the deadening atmosphere of a pass class 
along with large numbers of the Ishmaels; he exper- 
iences none of the awakening of curiosity, the intel- 
lectual stimulation of his honours groups, but on the 
contrary, in many cases at least, a stifling dullness; 
presently he sees these classes as an evil, does the 
necessary bare minimum of work to pass, and in the 
end acquires an active dislike for the subject if not 
the professor, not realizing that neither of these is the 
guilty party. One case came under my notice where 
a B. and M. student, for whom Pass German was pre- 
scribed, petitioned and obtained leave to substitute 
Honour German in spite of the great increase of work, 
simply in order to escape the paralyzing influence of 
the pass course and to be in a place where intelligence 
had a little room. Surely there is something funda- 
mentally wrong about conditions which compelled this 
expedient. 

Frankly, I should like to see the pass course trans- 
formed into a really good general course, comparable 
in its way to the honours courses and approximating 
to them in difficulty more than it does now; and I 
should prefer to see the conditions of instruction 
altered so as to permit of better pedagogy than we 
have at present. Then we should dispose to the bone- 
man of the skeleton in our closet, much to the benefit 
of our academic prestige. W. B. Kerr. 
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legitimate theatre out of existence, not by superior 

merit, but by brute force. The tremendous finan- 
cial interests that are back of the picture industry find 
it comparatively easy to gain control of the playhouses 
in the smaller cities and towns, and then they can 
shut the doors in the face of dramatic productions 
whenever they like to do so. In many parts of the 
Dominion, people have to go to the movies if they 
want any sort of theatrical entertainment; plays do 
not come their way any more, except at very long 
intervals. I do not know where that condition of 
affairs is likely to end. 

Of course, the non-professional movement has been 
greatly stimulated by conditions in the commercial 
theatre, but there are many communities where nobody 
can be found who feels competent to take charge of 
amateur activities. Then, of course, productions of 
plays cost money, and inexperienced players hesitate 
to risk becoming financially involved. To meet the 
natural demand for dramatic entertainment that has 
more substance than the screen offerings, play-reading 
groups are growing increasingly popular in a great 
many places. 

The play-reading groups differ entirely from the 
‘drama-study circles to which the little bands of serious 
thinkers used to belong in the years before the war. 
The apparent aim of the circles that I knew in my 
youth was to make play-reading seem a dull and labor- 
ious undertaking. They usually studied the classics, 
preferably Shakespeare, and their method was to 
devote entire evenings to discussing what the poet 
‘meant by certain lines, and to proving that the emphasis 
on this or that word changed the significance entirely. 
Probably, Shakespeare never dreamed of the number 
of subtleties that he had placed in these disputed 
‘speeches. But did anybody ever acquire a taste for 
reading plays as the result of hours devoted to settling 
whether Hamlet was mad or Caliban a symbol? It is 
my opinion that the cause of good literature has suf- 
fered more than we can estimate at the hands of those 
unimaginative persons who make hash of great poems 
and dramas, and call the process studying them. 

The play-reading groups have adopted a simple 
method of procedure. They select a certain play to 
be read, either long or short, and appoint a director 
to take charge of it. As many persons are chosen to 
take part in the reading as there are characters. They 
hold a couple of rehearsals, so that the readers may 
become familiar with the finer shades of meaning in 


[: Canada, the movies appear to be driving the 


their lines. For the presentation, they sit in a semi- 
circle on the platform and read the drama aloud; the 
task of the director is to read the stage directions 
supplied by the dramatist, and, as it were, to hold the 
performance together. It is surprising the amount of 
illusion that can be secured by intelligent readers. I 
have even heard people declare that the readings are 
much more enjoyable than performances by inexper- 
ienced players. 

Naturally, it is impossible to present inferior works 

in this manner. If a play depends entirely on high 
power plot or physical action, like so much of the 
American drama, it is not for reading groups. Imagine 
The Bat without a sight of mysterious hands coming 
in at the windows, or The Cat and the Canary without 
a corpse falling through a secret door in full view of 
the audience! If readers want creepiness and thrills, 
they must turn to the dramatists who secure them by 
literary skill and dramatic suggestion—dramatists like 
Lord Dunsany with The Gods of the Mountain or 
John Galsworthy with Justice. Of course, the best 
plays for reading are those containing ideas or a genu- 
ine clash of character. They come to life in a re- 
markable manner when read aloud. Intelligent and 
eloquent readers can make the personalities stand out 
vividly, and only the most unimaginative persons in 
the audience will fail to get into the spirit of the 
drama. 
_ It is only within the past year that I have made 
the acquaintance of the reading circles, but I under- 
stand that they are rapidly increasing in number. Per- 
haps, they owe part of their popularity to the fact that 
they can carry on with very little expense—merely the 
price of a few books—and accordingly can invite 
audiences without asking a fee. But people would not 
go even as dead-heads if they found that they were 
bored, and that is the most eloquent tribute that the 
presentations could receive. The fact that so many of 
the best dramas are only seen nowadays in a few cities 
has stimulated the publication of plays, and I feel cer- 
tain that the habit of reading them will be largely 
developed by the reading groups. 

It seems to me that very few of the play readers 
will be content forever with the formal presentations. 
Before long, they will be trying a production. When 
the acting germ gets into the system of young people, 
nothing will cure it until it has run the course of 
grease-paint and costume. But that, of course, is an- 


other phase of the matter. 
FRED JACOB. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY — THE 
CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM 


By W. J. Forman 


The writer of the following article on the Can- 
adian Banking System desires that it should be made 
clear that it is not written in a controversial spirit. 
In his words ‘This is not a reply to Mr. Good, but 
rather is the viewpoint of a young Canadian banker on 
the points which he brought up.’ We are glad to pub- 
lish it, on its merits, as an expression of orthodox 
banking sentiment—Tue Epitor, THE CANADIAN 
Forum. 

R. W. C. GOOD’S interesting and informative 
M article in the May issue of the CANADIAN 
Forum on our Canadian banking system should not go 
unanswered. In a non-controversial manner I would 
like to present the viewpoint of a Canadian banker 
regarding some of the questions he discussed. _Vol- 
umes could be written concerning the points Mr. Good 
discussed, so I will therefore not attempt to cover 
them all, instead a brief review of some of the princi- 
pal parts of his article will be made. 

Mr. Good’s main theme is an argument for a 
central bank corresponding in a general way to the 
Federal Reserve System of the United States. Every 
business person in the United States knows that the 
Federal Reserve System has done wonders for the 
monetary system over there. Very many—probably 
the majority—will differ with Mr. Good, however, 


regarding its power to control the price level. 

In regard to the proposal of a central bank for 
Canada to help stabilize the price level I quote below 
some statistics taken from the July 30th issue of The 
Magazine of Wall Street concerning changes in the 


level of prices in various countries. The comparison 
is made with the year 1913 taking the price level then 
as being 100. 
Belgium 
Germany 
Italy 

France 
England 
Netherlands 


Hungary 
Switzerland 
Australia 
Denmark 


United States 
re 


These figures are for the year 1926. They are 
enlightening because they indicate that commodity 
prices are not stable even in countries where central 
banks are established. It is therefore evident that 
the central bank which Mr. Good proposes should be 
established would have to be founded on different 
lines to those in existence in the above mentioned 
countries if it is to be of material assistance in help- 
ing to stabilize the price level here. 

In very many ways business would be remarkably. 
more stable if the price level were once stabilized. 


But that doesn’t mean that a central bank or combina- 
tion of central banks can stabilize prices. 

With respect to inflation and deflation, supply and 
demand in individual commodities are the real causes 
—and the direct and immediate causes of changes in 
the level of prices. 

Changes in the credit supply, however, indirectly 
affect the relationship of supply and demand for many 
individual commodities and services. When the 
amount of credit available to builders for example 
is relatively large, and loans can be made on favourable 
terms for financing the building of apartment houses, 
there is likely to be more building of apartment houses 
than when loans are hard to get and interest charges 
are high. More building increases the demand for 
labour and material which tends to increase prices and 
wages. 

Easy money and low interest rates do not always. 
result in expansion of business, for the caution and 
conservatism of business men induced by various 
uncertainties may be strong enough to cause them to 
refrain from borrowing for expansion of business, 
notwithstanding the fact that they could borrow on 
very favourable terms. 

The amount of credit available is based on the gold 
supply. Changes in the supply of gold come about 
largely as the result of foreign trade and financial 
operations, and therefore domestic prices are in- 
fluenced by business conditions abroad. 

Changes in the relationship of the supply and 
demand for commodities which bring about changes in 
their price, and affect the level of prices cannot be 
explained by any one cause. Sometimes the cause of 
price changes is primarily a change in consumption, as. 
when a cold and wet spring causes less use of auto- 
mobiles, and less consumption of gasoline; and some- 
times price changes are the result of changes in pro- 
duction, as when the development of the California 
oil fields in 1923 added so greatly to the production 
of crude oil, causing prices to fall. Some causes of 
price changes are direct as when changes in the 
weather cause changes in the output of agricultural 
products ; others are indirect, such as changes in rela- 
tion of cash reserves to deposits in the banks. 

Both direct and indireet causes operate in changing 
the relationship of the demand and supply of indi- 
vidual commodities and services, and changes in these 
relationships are the real causes of a change in the 
price level. 

To a considerable extent the causes of changes in 
the relationship of demand and supply are not related 
to the credit supply; but a change in the supply of 
credit may be an important though indirect factor in 
causing a change in the relationship between the sup- 
ply and demand of many things, and thus bring about 
a change in the level of prices in general. 
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Mr. Good says that they (meaning the banks) are 
‘unfortunately usually woefully ignorant of what 
causes the business cycle and therefore ignorant of 
any remedies’. One would infer from this statement 
that our troubles would be over insofar as worrying 
about a business depression is concerned after a 
central bank was established. Central banks and co- 
operative banks in other countries have not accom- 
plished this remarkable result as witness the post war 
depressions in Europe and England, the 1921 busi- 
ness depression in the United States, and just lately 
the depressions in England and Japan. 

There is plenty of room for argument in regard to 
the relative merits of independent local banks as con- 
trasted with our branch banks, but as the subject has 
been discussed so often it would seem useless to go 
over the same ground again. It may be significant 
however of the trend of opinion that recent changes 
in the Federal Reserve Act have been made so as to 
permit the establishment of branch banks under that 
Act. Moreover it should not be forgotten that Cali- 
fornia, probably one of the richest and most prosper- 
ous states in the Union, has been developed by means 
of branch banks. In this connection another notice- 


able feature is the scarcity of branch banks in the lists 
of failures of banks in the United States. 
Independent local banks may have the advantage 
of a more intimate knowledge of local conditions, but 
that does not necessarily mean that they will provide 


better service for the community. In fact the oppo- 
site could very well be the case because of lack of 
resources. Large banks with branches have the 
capital to assist worthy enterprise while small inde- 
pendent banks although possibly more interested 
would not be able to provide the service for as many 
as the large institution could. 

Personally if I had money to invest, other things 
‘being equal, I would sooner leave it with some trained 
executive who would come in from outside than with 
a man of equal training who is interested in the com- 
munity. The newcomer will see things from a differ- 
ent point of view. He is not likely to be influenced 
or biased because of his own connections in the trans- 
action. The person who has been in the one place 
jong, or has been doing the same job for some time 
does not always see conditions impartially. This is 
only natural. (This statement is not made with the 
intention of discounting experience in any way, for 
we all know that experience is our best teacher). It 
is also one of the reasons why an outside manager 
can better serve the needs of a banking community, 
for it must be remembered that the needs of depos- 
itors as well as borrowers are to be taken care of. 

The manager of an independent bank has to com- 
bat the tendency which he will have to assist the 
people he has been brought up among and lived with 


all his life more than his business instinct and training 
tells him he should do. John Brown, an old school 
chum, and a fellow veteran comes into the bank and 
tells his story of poor crops and large payments to 
meet. Being school chums, returned veterans, and 
members of the same organization in the town, can 
our local manager refuse to help his old friend, even 
though he knows that John will probably be a long 
time in paying him? He can refuse, but how many 
of us would do so under the same circumstances? 

These probably are the reasons why we so seldom 
see as managers of our Canadian banks local men 
who have entered the bank as youths, received their 
training there and later on at other branches. Our 
bankers believe that such men, although experienced 
and capable managers, would not use as good judg- 
ment in dealing with people they have known and 
lived among for the greater part of their lives, as 
they would with strangers. 

So far as co-operative banking is concerned while it 
has been successful in many European countries, con- 
ditions in Canada are not as suitable for this type of 
enterprise. Geographical and climatic conditions are 
against it. The many different nationalities which 
comprise our population are also a barrier to its pro- 
gress. The co-operative spirit does not develop very 
quickly under such conditions. It will spread more 
rapidly in the older European countries where the 
population is more stable and crowded, and where 
conditions are better suited to this form of organ- 
ization. 

Co-operation is developed because it is felt that 
the assistance of others is needed to overcome difli- 
culties. In Europe the crowded conditions of the 
countries and the monarchial systems of government 
have probably been factors (although perhaps not 
considered so at the time) in developing co-operative 
banking. In Canada the opposite is the case. Our 
vast territory gives one the feeling of freedom, our 
laws do likewise. It is felt that the assistance of 
others is not needed so much—an every-one-for-him- 
self sort of feeling. 

Co-operative banking has been successful in 
Europe because at the beginning it has been organized 
by some man or set of men above the necessity of bor- 
rowing through it. Nowhere has its first organization 
been due to the farmers or those directly benefited 
by it. 

Undoubtedly we will always have advocates of 
reform for our banking system. This is inevitable, 
and is as it should be. Constructive criticism is a 
healthy sign, it helps to keep us figuratively speak- 
ing, ‘on our toes’. We all know that our Canadian 
Banking system is not perfect—no system is, and 
probably there will never be one developed that will 
suit everyone. As conditions change our banking 
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laws will change. In time I expect to see the scope 
of Canadian banking greatly extended, the banks will 
probably deal not only in money and credit, but will Canadian Government 
do business that is not now considered a part of com- Municipal and 

mercial banking. This, however, is not a part of the Cc orpor ation Bonds 


present article. 

The Canadian banks have played an important Bought--Sold--Quoted 
part in helping to develop our country, and their 
assistance should not be under-estimated. Our pre- Wood, Gundy & Company 
sent relative prosperity well reflects the character of Limited 


our banking system. Toronto 36 King Street West 
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| THE SHOWMAN 


It is my privilege to introduce to you this month a variety of entertainment to suit every taste— — 
from the most delicate to the most robust. First among these is 


POWER 


a book which is magnificent in its conception and tremendous in its execution. In it Mr. Feuchtwanger lifts the curtain 
of time and shows you life in eighteenth century Europe, using the little duchy of Wiirtemburg for the setting of one 
of the great romances of all times—and all for the modest fee of $2.50 
2 oe Se 
Mr. Maurice Dekobra stages in his 


THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING CARS 


a brilliant and rollicking light comedy. The swiftly moving action takes place in London, Berlin, Batoum in Russia, and 
Scotland. One million five hundred and fifty thousand persons have laughed over this performance, and “still they 
$2.50 


come.” 


Mr. Dekobra ridicules the Bolshevist pretensions. Mr. Claude Anet shows the other side of them in 


WHILE THE EARTH SHOOK 


a tragedy of love and revolution. Mr. Morgan-Powell, in the Montreal Star of Sept. 24th, describes it as “his great novel 


of the Russian revolution. I write this word ‘great’ advis edly, for this is no ordinary book. M. Anet writes of things 
he saw and of which he had intimate personal knowledge. . . . An epic alike in its sweeping range and in its irresist- 
$2.50 


ible suggestion of tremendous force.” 


A beautiful fantasy—a sort of fairy play is 


THE LOVE-CHILD 


The Liverpool Post calls it an “an exquisite piece of work”, and Mr. Morgan-Powell says it “is as 
Nothing more delicately poetic, nothing more 
Despite the dreamy 


. 


by Miss Edith Olivier. 
exquisite an imaginative fantasy as I have read for a long time .. . 
daintily picturesque has been presented for public reading in this particular metier for years”. 
loveliness of this piece it is full of action. The price is only 


2, o, i? .°, 
~e ~ ~~ e 


A drama, weird, exciting, unusual, in which mystery is piled upon mystery and each solution brings further mystifi- 
cation until the final clearing up—such is 


THE DEVIL OF PEI-LING 


It is a mystery story that is different from all other mystery stories—a mystery story in which magic, devil-worship, 
hypnotism, and—spirit return play their part in as thrilling a tale as we have read in years. If you are nervous, don’t 
$2.00 


read it—at least not at night. 
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PRETTY CREATURES 


by William Gerhardi is a sort of triple bill—only there are more than three stories in the book. Hear what the critics 
have said about it: “I want to recommend with enthusiasm Mr. Gerhardi’s ‘Pretty Creatures’,” says Mr. Arnold Palmer 
in The Sphere. ‘The Big Drum’ is a most tender little piece of comedy. ‘In the Wood’ is an admirable piece of work. 
‘A Bad End’ is a memorable story”—that is the opinion of Sylvia Lind in The Daily News, and there are one? 00 


as favorable. 
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That most consummate of showmen, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, having served his term in prison, succeeded in making 
his return home something in the nature of a triumphal march. And that is not all. He has secured a very “healthy” 
contract from a big newspaper for the story of his prison life. This capitalizing of an experience that would have 
crushed most men parallels so closely the career of Jim Rickard, the hero of Miss Mannin’s 


SOUNDING BRASS 


as to lead one to believe that Bottomley sat to her for his portrait. As the book, however, was published before his 
release it is not unfair to suppose that Bottomley read it in prison and derived his inspiration from some incidents in 
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the career of James Rickard. 
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These books, and many other excellent ones in every department of literature, are published by 


IRWIN & GORDON, LIMITED 


At Number Sixty-Six Temperance St. in Toronto. They may be had at all Booksellers 
The Showman 


P.S.—If interested in new books, please send your name for announcements. 











